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Articte I,— PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS— A SUGGES- 
TION WITH REGARD TO THE ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Tue election of President Harrison by a minority of the 
popular vote, like that of Garfield before him, gave rise to 
loud complaints of the injustice of a system which permits the 
will of the majority to be overborne by the minority. It is of 
the nature of such complaints to increase in force and earnest- 
ness, with each recurring event that calls them forth, and the 
close observer could easily discern, in the latest instance, aug- 
mented emphasis of the demand for a change of system. This 
growing dissatisfaction, coupled with the proposal, now becom- 
ing familiar, for the election of our United States Senators by 
a popular vote, point to a drift of the public mind, that may 
well suggest inquiry whether our system of presidential elec- 
tors is worth retaining, and if so, whether there be some means 
by which the force of opinion may be directed to the preserva- 
tion, rather than to the destruction, of this seemingly already 
antiquated institution. 

The wide difference between the constitutional machinery 
provided by our fathers for the election of a president and the 
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method actually used furnishes an example, as forcible as it is 
conspicuous, of the utter impossibility of arresting the natural 
growth of political institutions by paper enactments. In resort- 
ing to the expedient of electors chosen, as it was fondly hoped 
they would be, from among the most sagacious, conservative, 
and patriotic citizens, the framers of our constitution doubtless 
felt that they had skilfully steered clear, not only of the Scylla 
of hereditary rule, but also of the Charybdis of perilous excite- 
ment necessarily attending a popular choice of national rulers. 
The logic of their position imperatively demanded that they 
avoid the first, but their situation would have made it easy to 
accept the second. They wisely attempted a permanent adjust- 
ment, by adopting a middle course. They succeeded, however, 
ina very small degree. The positive functions of the electors 
that of choice—though existing to-day in fuil legal vigor, is 
as completely in abeyance as was the right of wager of battle, 
before its repeal early in the present century. <A practical 
exercise, by the electors, of their undoubted constitutional 
power, would cause its destruction as speedily as did the per- 
fectly lawful demand of the English prisoner, lead to the 
repeal of the ancient and forgotten right of testing one’s inno- 
cence by fighting one’s accuser. This very important part of 
the organic law of the land has been supplanted by a higher 
law—the irrepealable law of settled public opinion. Neverthe- 
less, the system is something more than constitutional surplus- 
age. Though the electors have become mere voting machines, 
the necessity of acting through them exerts a powerful nega- 
tive influence on the elections. By the operation of the elec- 
toral scheme, long delay in ascertaining the result is generally 
avoided. Exact majorities are of no moment, if only we are 
sure that there are clear majorities. We have only to know 
that certain States, having a sufficient number of electoral 
votes, have been carried by a certain candidate—whether by a 
few thousands more or less, we do not care. There is no need 
of complete returns, nor does it matter whether or not the 
aggregate majorities of the States voting the other way approx- 
imate, or even surpass the majorities in the electing States. 
This general freedom from uncertainty as to the result, is 
unquestionably of incalculable advantage and is to be placed to 
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the credit of the electorai system. True, the result may hang 
on the vote in an exceptionally close State, as in New York 
six years ago, but it is safe to say, on the basis of the law of 
chance, that doubt from this cause will be less frequent than it 
would be from a close vote, if a popular majority decided. 
And when it does occur, the limits of the uncertain ground 
make it possible for the party organizations at once to set their 
whole force to watch the count, thus more quickly clearing up 
the doubt, vhile the loosing party, chagrined though it be, see- 
ing that all has been done by its managers that could be done, 
is constrained quietly to submit. Such was the happy issue of 
the struggle in the Blaine-Cleveland campaign. Were it neces- 
sary to ascertain which candidate has an absolute majority or 
plurality, it would, in an election only ordinarily close, be 
weeks before the result could be positively known. And then 
suppose the apparent majority should be a few hundreds or 
even a few thousands, and the question of this narrow margin, 
not confined to a single State, but distributed over forty-eight 
States—a number we soon shall have. What temptations, 
what opportunities for fraud! What high wrought passion 
would possess the public mind as week after week of suspense 
passed by, with alternating hope and disappointment! To 
what a strain would our institutions be subjected, as charges 
and counter charges of fraud should be recklessly made, and 
owing to abnormal public excitement, as readily believed. 
How natural, then, for our more conservative citizens, wearied 
with the sickening strife, to turn their eyes across the water and 
sigh for the certainty and quiet of monarchical institutions! 
An apparent majority of from five to ten thousand, in a pivotal 
State, settles the contest a few hours after the polls are closed, 
but an apparent majority of fifty thousand in the country 
would leave the result as completely in doubt as when the polls 
were opened. While it is always no less important than grati- 
fying that a just and honest decision of the vote be rendered, 
in a country so vast as ours, it is of even higher importance; it 
is, in fact, necessary, that some decision, whether just or un- 
just, whether honest or dishonest, be promptly made and as 
promptly acquiesced in. The Whigs may have believed that 
fraud robbed Clay of New York, as it certainly did of Louisi- 
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ana, but it was best that they should accept Polk’s administra- 
tion, in good faith, as they were urged to do by their own great 
leader; the Democrats may have felt certain that Tilden was 
honestly elected, but it was better that Hayes be peaceably per- 
mitted to take his seat than that the land should be stirred with 
civil strife; the Republicans may have believed, as many still 
assert, that Blaine was counted out in New York City, but it 
was their patriotic duty to abstain from all attempts to cast 
doubts on Cleveland’s title. A system which tends even indi- 
rectly to avert the dangers of uncertainty in elections, should 
not be lightly cast aside, nor should efforts to turn public senti- 
ment against it be viewed without deep concern. 

The system of presidential electors also indirectly discour- 
ages fraud by localizing its effects. No matter how great the 
number of fraudulent votes, in a given city, their influence is 
confined to the borders of the State in which they are cast. It 
is scarcely necessary to suggest that were a national scope given 
to the operation of local fraud, it would more probably be at- 
tempted on a colossal scale. Tweed made his vote large enough 
in 1868 to carry New York State, but had it been possible to 
override an honest majority outside the State as well as in it, 
who doubts that the vote would have been made much larger ¢ 

These two highly beneficial but negative results—the lessen- 
ing of uncertainty and mitigation of the effect of fraud—are 
likely to be very generally overlooked by the masses of the 
people, for the same reason that one fails to appreciate the 
services of a friend so long as they are unselfishly rendered. 

One result of the system, however, is more apparent, and 
from it arises danger of the future overthrow of our entire 
electoral machinery. Through its operation a minority of the 
popular vote may, as it repeatedly has done, elect the Presi- 
dent. The necessary tendency of this feature is to create dis- 
content. The recent agitation in favor of the election of the 
President, by a direct vote of the people, as has been suggested, 
is not the first outery against the alleged injustice of permit- 
ting the will of the majority of the American people to be 
thwarted by that of the minority who chance to elect a major- 
ity of the electors. With every repetition of such choice, this 
clamor will be renewed, and it is likely to gain in force and 
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power. This likelihood is inereased by the fact that the pro- 
posed change would seem to be in the direct line of our natural 
political development. There is too much reason to apprehend 
that if nothing shall be done to counteract the crystallizing 
force of this agitation, it may some day bear down all opposi- 
tion, like the democratic wave that swept over the country in 
the early forties, popularizing our State constitutions and 
brushing aside all restrictions on the suffrage, save those based 
on color and sex. Under ordinary circumstances, the minority 
party would control enough States to prevent the adoption of 
an amendment to the constitution which would decrease its 
own chance of electing a president, but with a party as strongly 
entrenched in power as were the Democrats at the election of 
Pierce, or the Republicans at the re-election of Grant, the 
change could easily be made. Politicians intoxicated with suc- 
cess and intent on perpetuating their power, are often unmind- 
ful of the fact that they themselves may be compelled to drink 
from the cup they eagerly press to the lips of others. Nemesis 
is too often a forgotten goddess so long as Fortune smiles. A 
party having its voting strength largely massed in a few 
States, and, by some chance issue, thrown into power in three- 
fourths of the whole, would be strongly tempted to so change 
the constituticn as to enable it to bring the surplus numbers of 
its strongholds to bear against the whole line of the enemy. 
And the change would appeal to the public sense of justice 
and fair play. The plea could very plausibly be made that it 
would be merely the extension of the Democratic principle 
which has hitherto controlled our’ development. No answer 
can well be made to the abstract proposition that it is unjust 
for the majority to be controlled by the minority. It would 
be difficult to show, on principle, why if our Governors are 
elected by a popular vote, our Presidents should not be also. 
It might not be easy to explain to the average intelligence that 
in passing from the simplest matters to larger and more ex- 
tended action, we are certain to reach a point where, from the 
mere ponderousness of numbers, direct action by the people 
becomes a practical impossibility and the intervention of some 
devise, a practical necessity; that there is substantially the 
same reason why, in the interest of peace and order, different 
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methods should be adopted for the election of a Mayor and of 
a President, as there is why different modes are required for 
conducting the affairs of a school district and the affairs of a 
State. The one thing, however, which would be conspicu- 
ously apparent, and which the dullest intellect could compre- 
hend, is that, under our present system, a minority may elect 
a President. If the possessor of that intellect happens to be 
one of the majority, it will be but natural for him to anathe- 
matize the system by which, according to his view, he and his 
compatriots are defrauded of their rights. 

Such are the three most salient features of our electoral sys- 
tem. The two, first mentioned, are highly beneficial, if not 
essential to the continued existence of this Republic, but they 
work in so indirect a manner that they are not obvious to the 
unthinking citizen. The third is necessarily incident to the 
others, but it admittedly works an abstract injustice and that, 
too, so prominently, as to be forced upon the attention of all. 
A candid observer, therefore, can hardly dispute that the sys- 
tem of presidential electors, however firmly grounded in pub- 
“e favor it may now seem to be, is of an uncertain duration. 
Its benefits being unobtrusive, it will generally lack active de- 
fenders, while its defects being conspicuous, it will invite ener- 
getic attacks. Like a mass of matter, its own inertia will with- 
stand the moving power of a certain degree of force, but it is 
simply a question of increasing that force until the unresisting 
mass shall topple over. That there is immediate danger of the 
abolishment of the office of presidential elector we need not 
fear ; that the saving good sense of the American people will 
preserve it, if a determined assault shall be made upon it, we 
may hope; but that its future destruction is very possible we 
must admit. The abandonment of this safeguard might not 
work the evil some apprehend, but thoughtful citizens might 
well view its disappearance with profound misgiving. 

Assuming this view of the benefits of the system and of the 
danger of its destruction to be correct, may we not profitably 
inquire whether there be some practicable scheme by which 
this danger may be averted? It is essential to any such plan 
that it be consistent with our historical development and that it 
should either give the electors something to do or should give 
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the people something to do with the electors. If it is simply 
the latter, the public might be led once more to regard the 


‘electoral college as an institution of some positive value since 


the ever-present argument against its continued existence— 
its uselessness—would no longer apply. Beyond this it would 
be practically impossible to go. The electors will never again 
exercise the function of choosing the president whom their 
votes elect. Established custom has settled definitively that po- 
litical parties in this country will select, by some such popular 
machinery as nominating conventions, the man who is to re- 
ceive the benefit of their vote. Conservative citizens may feel 
that the manner of choosing the president and vice-president 
which prevailed when our government began operations, is the 
best that can be devised, but Democracy has condemned it and 
from its decree there is no appeal. That method is now obso- 
lete and to regret its abandonment were as vain as for a dreamer 
of pan-Anglicism to regret the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country. The one is no more an accomplished fact 
than the other. Deplore it who will, the people will take the 
initiative in the selection of their rulers. But if it be impos- 
sible that the electors should choose the president and the peo- 
ple will still insist on nominating their candidates in conven- 
tions, how can we utilize the electoral system more than we do 
now ? 

It is respectfully suggested that there is a possible way, 
and that it requires neither any addition to the power of the 
electors nor any impairment of the people’s initiative. No 
step of our march towards pure democracy need be retraced, 
but we must slightly step aside from the beaten path we now 
are treading. The departure proposed would not be great, nor 
the innovation startling. The proposition is, simply, to hold 
our nominating conventions after the electors shall have been 
chosen. This plan offers several advantages, foremost among 
which is the necessity under which it would place politicians 
of conducting a campaign on some issue of principles, and the 
decided check it would impose on the indulgence of personali- 
ties in politics. Every candid thinker will admit that the pub- 
lic good is most enhanced by a campaign in which candidates 
are little considered and issues are forced to the front. In the 
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last presidential canvass how often were the people congratu- 
lated on the fact that President Cleveland had forced, and his 
opponents eagerly accepted, an issue that left neither excuse 
nor occasion for assaults on personal reputations; and we were, 
indeed, spared them to an unwonted extent. The canvass was 
conducted on a much higher plane, the people were educated 
more in good and less in bad politics, and the morale of the 
country left far better simply because we had an issue as well 
as a fight. It was no uncommon circumstance for speakers at 
large political gatherings almost to ignore the candidates, and 
quite naturally, too, for they were little more than incidents of 
the campaign. So far from being the chief features of the 
canvass, their position before the country was of comparatively 
little importance, save as the representatives of the policies 
they were pledged to carry out. What intelligent citizen 
would not feel that good fortune had befallen the country if 
we could be assured that hereafter issues and not the personal 
character of the candidates were to be the principal features 
of our national elections? The change proposed would cer- 
tainly go far to secure this reform ; and its adoption would be 
but a short step in advance of the manner of conducting the 
last campaign. The management of a canvass need not be es- 
sentially different from what it now is. A party would an- 
nounce its program or platform; its speakers, and its press, 
would urge its policy on the country, and if the country should 
approve it by returning a majority of its electoral candidates, 
it could then hold, in the regular way, its national convention. 
The convention would be composed as now of the freely chosen 
representatives of the party, and they would meet to select, not 
a man to run the gauntlet of various local prejudices and jeal- 
ousies, but a statesman to assume the responsibility of enfore- 
ing the policy which the people had sanctioned. The work of 
such a gathering would bear a striking resemblance to the se- 
lection of a prime minister by the representatives of the tri- 
umphant party in Great Britain. The losing party might well 
be spared the expense and annoyance of a convention, while 
the country would certainly escape much of the theatrical dis- 
play and nonsense which so often characterize our parties when 
gathered in national conclave. 
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Another advantage which might with reason be looked for, 
is that statesmen of the first rank would become the rule, in- 
stead of the exception, in the list of presidents. The inherent 
weakness of our democratic institutions would thus be largely 
overcome. There would be no need to 


“Sift out ‘safe ’ canderdates, thet no one ain’t afeared on, 
Coz they’re so thund’rin’ eminent for bein’ never heard on, 
An’ hain’t no record, ez it’s called, for folks to pick a hole in.” 


The fact that a statesman had actually rendered some service 
to his country and necessarily, therefore, offended some one, 
would not be a fatal objection to bestowing upon him the 
country’s highest honors. Men who would not be available 
candidates would often be very available presidents and their 
election vould be highly gratifying to the mass of the people. 
The “dark horse” would probably be given more becoming 
employment than wearing the trappings fitted for steeds with 
nobler records. How rarely do we see an obscure man made 
Speaker of our national House of Representatives! Who has 
not observed that our Speakers are as a rule relatively more dis- 
tinguished and better equipped men than our presidents? Why 
should this be so? The answer is simple. The one set are 
chosen to be candidates, the other to be public officers. 

Other advantages suggest themselves, but let us consider 
some objections. One, sure to be urged, is that the voters 
would be in the dark as to the kind of man they were helping 
to elect. In a measure this is true, yet it may be seriously 
questioned whether they would be more in the dark than they 
are under the present system. Is it not true that ordinarily the 
voters of one party or the other, sometimes of both, are igno- 
rant of the qualities of the eminent conundrum presented for 
their suffrages? Choice at the polls by the individual voter is 
amyth. In theory, he chooses which individual he will vote for ; 
in fact, he is restricted to a choice between the men turned out 
by the different conventions after we know not how much trad- 
ing and dickering. Possibly one of the candidates may be his 
choice, but the probability is strong that the men actually voted 
for are the choice of a small proportion of those who support 
them. They are voted for because conventions have named 
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them as the exponents of such an assortment of principles as 
their respective parties claim to possess. Let so-called Indepen- 
dents exult as they may, individual judgment is, of necessity, 
subordinated to the evolved judgment of a convention. The 
convention, not the individual, will determine for whom the in- 
dividual ballot shall count. What disadvantage, then, if this 
determination be made after rather than before the ballot is 
cast? In one sense the result is precisely the same, but the out- 
come would more probably reflect the wish of a majority of the 
voters if the voting were to precede the nomination. The place 
for assertion of individual choice is in the steps that lead up to 
a nomination, not at the polls; and the common choice of un- 
selfish citizens would have far better show for success in a conven- 
tion where expediency would not be the only or chief consider- 
ation. Under the plan proposed, the voter could cast his ballot 
with the feeling that when the victory should be won some one 
of his party’s chiefs would probably be selected to wear the 
laurels. The Englishman never votes for a premier, yet he 
never doubts that if his vote places any man in that high office, 
that man will be the greatest statesman his party can boast. 
The American always votes for a president, yet how seldom 
with the assurance that his vote, if effective, will elevate his 
party’s greatest leader to the presidency ! 

It may also be objected, that post-election conventions, being 
contrary to the fixed habits of the people, would, therefore, be 
impracticable. It may be questioned, however, whether the 
American people acquired the habit of naming their party 
choice for President before the election, from any special fond- 
ness for that form of proceeding. It can readily be seen how 
political leaders would be quick to observe that if pariy 
strength was not to be frittered away by the scattering of votes 
by the electors and the consequent throwing of the election 
into Congress, some means of concentrating their strength must 
be adopted. Naturally enough, the congressional caucus, from 
which our present form of national conventions has, as natural- 
ly, been evolved, assumed the function of designating the 
person for whom the electoral vote should be cast. Polli- 
ticians and the people behind the politicians were, no doubt, 
also moved by an unwillingness to leave the matter of choice 
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to the whim or caprice of the worthy citizens who might be 
chosen electors. The electors, however, would be slow to abdi- 
cate the only function that gave dignity or importance to their 
office. The constitution which gave them official being, gave 
them the right not only to vote for, but to name, the Presi- 
dent. They would naturally desire to perform that part of 
their official duty which involved the exercise of a most im- 
portant power. If public opinion pointed strongly toward a 
certain man as the party choice, it would have been but human 
nature, as we frequently see it revealed in our own day, if 
some of the electors should object tc »'s election for the very 
reason that the usual organs of public opinion had made the 
selection forthem. By. voting for him, they would seem only 
to register the choice of others and to belittle their own posi- 
tion and dignity. To prevent the waste of party strength 
through lack ef concentration on a single candidate, and to 
forestall any independent action of a few intractible electors, it 
was necessary not only that the party’s accredited leaders 
should give expression to the party’s will, but also that such. 
expression should precede the choice of the electors. These 
officials thus became pledged, in honor, to vote for the party 
candidate. Had the caucus deliverance been subsequent to the 
election, it would have been possible for a few “cranks” to 
fall back on their constitutional power and to bid defiance to 
caucus dictation. When it was once determined to provide a 
candidate for the electors, it followed, as a matter of course, 
that such provision should be made in advance of the clection. 
When the congressional caucus grew into the convention, the 
same practice prevailed, though the reason for it, once so 
strong, no longer existed. The notion that the elector has an 
individual duty to perform has been thoroughly eradicated 
from the public mind. No one need now to fear that some re- 
calcitrant elector will refuse to vote for his party’s nominee. He 
would be effectually constrained by public sentiment—a force 
more resistless than even bolts or gyves. 

Another objection, perhaps convincing to some, is that the 
spoils of office being assured, unlimited scheming and all forms 
of chicanery would be certain to characterize our conventions, 
while “ boodler ” agents of millionares would buy the nomina- 
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tion and, therefore, the presidency, as it is said our senator- 
ships are sometimes purchased. To this objection two answers 
may be given. The first is, that if it be sound, then “ govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people” is, in the 
United States at least, a failure, and any plan of action we may 
adopt will avail little to retard the day when it shall “perish 
from the earth.” The second answer is, that the experience of 
the American people proves it to be unsound. There are a 
number of States which have, in their history, been dominated, 
for whole decades, so strongly by one political party, that the 
only contest for state officers, considered at all, was made in 
the nominating convention of that party. Let any well in- 
formed persen run over in his memory the records of those 
States, and see if they do not, on the whole, compare favor- 
ably for honesty and high character of state officials, with 
those where an active and uncertain contest has always followed a 
nomination. At least one state—Vermont—has been gov- 
erned by practically the same party for more than half a 
century. During all that period the nominees of the domi- 
nant party have been as certain of election as it is possible 
that men should be, before the votes are counted, and yet, no 
tales of unrestrained corruption have reached us from the Green 
Mountain State. Although contrary to the popular notion, it 
probably is true, as a general proposition, that in a community 
of average virtue and intelligence, a higher grade of public 
officers may be obtained, where public sentiment is so strongly 
on one side that men are virtually elected when nominated, 
than where a sharp struggle invariably follows the nomination. 
Exceptions there undoubtedly are, but attributable, perhaps, to 
the different degrees of intelligence and of political activity 
habitual to the inhabitants of different sections of our country. 
And in many instances where local preponderance of party has 
resulted in exceptionally corrupt rule, examination will show 
that the shield affording greatest protection to the plunderers 
is the need of their efforts to carry elections on the larger field. 
In such cases, closeness elsewhere, not predominance at home, 
secures immunity to political corruptionists. This general 
result is easily accounted for. Who that has, as a delegate, 
labored for the nomination of a man on the ground or his con- 
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spicuous fitness, has not found the chief obstacle to securing 
the support of hesitating delegates, to be the necessity of car- 
rying certain districts controlled by corrupt or corruptible 
elements? Doubtless such an one has often been chagrined, to 
see his candidate defeated by the votes of delegates. who 
avowed, and honestly, too, a preference for his choice, but 
who pleaded the necessity of carrying the election for the 
party, and the folly of relying on the power of character and 
fitness to pull the party through. In such a case, were an elec- 
tion assured, the better man would be the nominee. The uni- 
versal query “who can win?” paralyzes the efforts of the 
disinterested, and paradoxical as it may seem, the necessity 
of seeking popular approval lessens the probability of deserv- 
ing it. Among so-called politicians, the seductive power of 
corruption is believed to be more potent for swaying doubtful 
districts than the prestige of character. And they beiieve so, 
because the mass of incorruptible citizens vote, and will 
vote, for the men named by their party convention, gladly, if 
they are good, reluctantly, if they are bad. These citizens so 
vote, beeause they believe, in their partizan yet honest way, 
that they are voting for principles, compared with which can- 
didates are of small importance. Why, then, should they not, 
so far as the presidency is concerned, vote for or against prin- 
ciples, without any confusing consideration of personal char- 
acteristics? The process would be more natural, would, it is 
submitted, be productive of honester politics and of fewer pop- 
ular disappointments at the outcome of national conventions. 
With such a habit once established, the office of elector would 
again acquire a position of importance before the public 
and the danger of its abolishment would be greatly dimin- 
ished. 

The party platform could be formulated by a small conven- 
tion of delegates-at-large from the different States, as in fact, 
it now is formulated by a group of delegates appointed 
by the convention, which perfunctorily adopts the report of 
its committee. 

The scheme proposed would probably grow in popular favor 
if the public were to become familiar with its advantages, 
which even a cursory examination will disclose, for it would 
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be but the logical sequence of the attempt to have our cam- 
paigns fought on real, live issues. In the debate that would 
accompany a canvass conducted as proposed, a sham issue on 
which the public mind had once been fixed would fare badly, 
for, in the absence of candidates, its advocates could not 
divert attention by a cry of “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
One of the pressing needs of our national politics is real 
issues, fairly and unreservedly placed before the country, and, 
after a full and free discussion, passed upon by an intelligent 
constituency. So far as the personal character of officials is 
concerned, that, in the long run, will always reflect the average 
character of the men whose political activities bring forward 
men to fill official positions. No possible method of selection 
will ever produce them better than the men who select 
them. We may dream of degraded cunstituencies constantly 
selecting men of exalted character to administer public affairs, 
but such romantic politics exists only in dreams. It never is 
found in democracies. 

There are’ unmistakable signs of approaching change in 
the method of selecting United States Senators, and while 
the spirit of innovation is abroad, why may not che people 
be inclined to listen to a proposal for a change in the method 
of selecting our Presidents? The side-issue parties, which, 
like the poor, we have always with us, might lead the way. 
They avowedly contend for principle with no selfish hope of 
gain, and they might emphasize their devot*on to their one 
idea, by refraining from the unavailing labor of naming a 
candidate they do not even hope to elect, and by confining 
their canvass to the advocacy of their cause. By so doing, 
they would help to acquaint the people with a method of 
electioneering which the great parties might, in time, be con- 
strained to adopt. They would thus confer a substantial bene- 
fit on the public and their vagaries might be overlooked in the 
light of the performance of so great a public service. 

LinTON SATTERTHWAIT. 
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ArticLe II.—*SUGGESTION ” AND HYPNOTISM. 


SUGGESTION. 


ReEcENT investigations into the phenomena of Suggestion or 
Hypnotism have freed the subject from the taint of Spiritual- 
ism and the supernatural that formerly brought it into dis- 
credit with thinking people. It has been demonstrated to a 
certainty that an idea can so influence an otherwise perfectly 
sound mind as to hold the individual completely under its con- 
trol even while awake. During hypnotic sleep the control 
of an idea suggested to the subject by the operator is almost 
without limit. It can completely annihilate a man’s individ- 
uality, and lead him to post-hypnotic acts that would, under 
normal conditions, be wholly repugnant to his taste or moral 
nature. 

It will be of interest to review some of the historical exam- 
ples of the influence of suggestion in the waking state; and 
then—without entering into the discussion as to the nature of 
hypnotism as a psychical phenomenon—to report such facts as 
are at present accepted in connection with this most interesting 
study. 

So early as the 14th century we find in the historical St. Vitus 
and St. John’s dancers, and in the victims of similar dancing 
epidemics, a very interesting illustration of the influence of 
suggestion in producing mental delusion and consequent demon- 
strations of the wildest character. The St. Vitus dancers were 
first seen in France. Near Aix-la-Chapelle, several men and 
women, having been led into a condition of great excitement 
by the celebration of the anniversary of one of the saints, 
joined hands and danced about in a circle, until in the wildest 
excitement they gave way to every possible extravagance. 
Having danced for hours—perfectly oblivious as to their sur- 
roundings—they dropped from sheer exhaustion. They then 
complained of great oppression and groaned as if in the agony 
of death. While dancing, they neither saw nor heard—being 
insensible to all external impressions. The vagaries of these 
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dancers, as related in the histories of the time, are almost 
beyond belief. They were haunted by visions of every possi- 
ble character. Some, for instance, claimed that they were com- 
pelled to leap as they did because they were sinking in a river 
of blood. Others saw the heavens open, and beheld the Saviour 
and Virgin enthroned. All their acts and thoughts were con- 
trolled and modified by their religious superstitions. From 
this small beginning, this dancing spread from town to town. 
The on-lookers soon found that they were sinking under the 
influence of the delusion, and within a few months a positive 
and alarming epidemic of insane dancing had spread over the 
Netherlands, and had become a cause for most serious anxiety. 
“In towns and villages the dancers took possession of the relig- 
ious houses. Processions were everywhere instituted on their 
account, and masses were said, and hymns were sung, while 
the disease itself, of the demoniacal origin of which no one 
entertained the least doubt, excited everywhere astonishment 
and horror.” These dancers, yielding as they did to every 
morbid fancy, became a positive source of danger to those who 
came in contact with them. In one city, an express ordinance , 
was issued prohibiting the wearing of any but square-toed 
shoes, because the dancers had manifested a dislike for the 
pointed toes that had recently come into fashion. Certain 
colors excited them to such a degree that it was necessary to 
avoid their use in articles of dress. 

This extraordinary epidemic continued in Belgium for nearly 
a year, and seemed finally to die down rather than out by 
reason of the physical exhaustion of those afflicted. A few 
months later, the epidemic broke out in Cologne, and at the 
same time in Metz, in the streets of which city it is stated that 
eleven hundred dancers kept up their mad pranks. To quote 
from “Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages:” “ Peasants 
left their ploughs, mechanics their work-shops, housewives their 
domestic duties, to join in the wild revels, and this rich city 
became the scene of the most ruinous disorder. Girls and 
boys quitted their parents, and servants their masters, to amuse 
themselves at the dances of those possessed, and greedily im- 
bibed the poison of mental infection.” To a pilgrimage to one 
of the shrines of St. Vitus alone, could the sufferers look for 
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cure, and to these shrines they went, and by the prayers and 
clever devices of the priest were restored to their senses. 

In the Tarantella of Italy we have a similar dancing delusion. 
The exciting cause in this case being the bite of the tarantula 
—a spider which is absolutely harmless. The idea that death 
would inevitably come to those who had been bitten unless 
they resorted to the dance, so absolutely controlled the mind 
that reason was of no avail. This absurd delusion so com- 
pletely controlled the public mind in some parts of Italv, that 
it is stated that the suggestion that it might have been a L'aran- 
tula, made to a man who had been bitten by any common in- 
sect, would lead to the Tarantella. The Bishop of Foligno, 
having allowed himself, by way of a joke, to be bitten by a taran- 
tula, finally resorted to the Tarantella to effect a cure. Thus 
says Hecker: “The most decided skeptics ineapable of guard- 
ing themselves against the recollection of what had been pre- 
sented to the eye were subdued by a poison which they had 
ridiculed and which was, in itself, inert.” 

For two centuries these dancing epidemics were constantly 
breaking out in different parts of Europe, to the utter demoral- 
ization of those who experienced the disease or were witnesses 
of it. Hecker, in his book to which reference has already been 
made, has shown that this dancing mania was no new thing 
even in the 14th century, and various epidemics of it are mat- 
ters of history, even as late as the 16th and the beginning 
of the i7th century. Now it isa matter of great importance 
in the study of this so-calied disease to note that the victims in 
most instances returned to their normal health, as soon as their 
delusion was brought under control, and subsequently presented 
no pathological conditions. They were, in fact, under a tem- 
porary mental delusion, excited by suggestion, and encouraged 
and intensified by the imitation and sympathy that is so potent a 
factor in producing nervous disorders. That “suggestion ” had 
an influence is shown by the many cases recorded in which 
certain saints’ days or anniversaries were sufficient to call out a 
fresh attack of the dancing. In some cases, it is stated, the 
Tarantella was repeated annually for as much as thirty years. 
Be it remembered that these people were not insane and in 
many instances came from the most cultivated classes. 

VOL. XVIII. 2 
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In one way or another, from the earliest time down to the 
present, men have been giving evidences of this power of sug- 
gestion. It is only possible to refer briefly to a few striking 
examples. At a cotton factory at Flodden Bridge in Lan- 
cashire, in 1787, one of the female operatives put a mouse into 
the dress of one of her associates. The girl was immediately 
thrown into violent convulsions, which continued for twenty 
hours, and on the day following three more girls were seized with 
similar convulsions. The next day six other young women 
succumbed to the malady. By this time the alarm was such 
that the whole works—employing from two hundred to three 
hundred hands—came to a standstill, and the idea prevailed 
that some disease had been conveyed to the works through some 
cotton that had been recently imported, the mouse episode havy- 
ing passed out of mind. In four days, twenty-four cases had 
been developed. Of these twenty-one were women, two girls 
of ten years of age, and one man, who the report says had 
been much fatigued with holding the girls. Several of these 
cases occurred in factories several miles distant from the spot 
where the epidemic began, and were due entirely to suggestion. 
As soon as the patients and the country were assured of the real 
cause, all fits ceased. “To dissipate the apprehension still fur- 
ther” (says the reporter), “the best effects were obtained by 
causing them to take a cheerful glass, and join in adance. On 
the fifth day of the epidemic, they held the dance, and the next 
day all hands were at work except two or three who were some- 
what affected by the fatigue following their convulsions.” 

We find among many reports of wild and uncontrollable epi- 
demics induced by religious suggestion, the two following, the 
accounts of which are here necessarily much curtailed. In a 
Methodist chapel in Erruth, a man, during divine service called 
out, “What shall I do to be saved ?” and at the same time man- 
ifested the greatest solicitude respecting the condition of his 
soul. Some other members of the congregation followed his 
example, called out the same words, and seemed to suffer the 
most excruciating bodily pain. Hundreds who hastened to the 
chapel to see the sufferers, drawn by curiosity, fell into the same 
state. The disorder spread with lightning rapidity over Cam- 
bourn, Helston, Truro, Penryn, and Falmouth, as well as all the 
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neighboring villages. The disorder was excited only by the 
words, “ What shall I do to be saved,” and was confined, it is 
hardly necessary to say, to the uneducated classes. The victims 
in many cases remained in the chapels—in convulsions—from 
three to four days, and within a very short time four thousand 
people were affected. It is rather amusing to note in the re- 
port of the symptoms of these attacks, that they always came 
on in church and invariably commenced with severe yawning. 

A similar malady prevailed for many years in the Shetland 
Isles, and continued to be manifested even in this century. 
The origin of the malady was, as in the other case, very insig- 
nificant. An epileptic woman had a fit in church, and whether 
it was that the minds of the congregation were excited by devo- 
tion, or their sympathy was called forth by the sight of the 
strong convulsions, certain it is that many adult women and 
even children, some of whom were of the male sex, and not 
more than six years old, began forthwith to complain of palpi- 
tations, followed by faintness, which passed into a motionless 
and apparently cataleptic condition. In the course of time the 
symptoms were modified, and, says Hibbert : “ Women whom it 
has attacked will suddenly fall down, toss their arms about, 
writhe their bodies into various shapes, move their heads sud- 
denly from side to side, and with eyes fixed and staring utter 
the most dismal cries.” This was during the summer months 
apparently a regular feature in the services of the church in 
Shetland. How agreeable it is to read of the good sense of the 
man who was finally called upon to take charge of the parish. 
Having been annoyed by the constant disturbance of the wor- 
ship, he gave notice that cold ducking was the surest cure for 
the malady, and as his kirk was fortunately contiguous to a 
fresh water lake, he would hereafter, during service, have 
capable attendants on hand, to ensure the proper means of 
eure. “Not a Naiad was made, and the worthy divine for 
many years boasted of having one of the best regulated par- 
ishes in Shetland.” 

In the healing art, history is full of instances of the extraor- 
dinary power of the imagination. Indeed there seems to have 
been no period that did not possess so-called healers, whose gifts 
were supposed to be derived from some supernatural source, and 
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the reports of whose remarkable cures were at the time considered 
unanswerable. The influences of visits to certain shrines, such 
as Lourdes and Knock Chapel, are so familiar to all that any 
further reference is unnecessary. 

It will be of interest, however, to consider a remarkable sys. 
tem that originated in Connecticut, and spread for a time in a 
manner truly remarkable. A great future was predicted for 
this discovery in the treatment of diseases, but to-day it has be- 
come so utterly forgotten that it is difficult to find any satisfactory 
account of its career. From among a number of certificates as 
to the value of this wonderful system that was to supersede the 
medical art, we have copied two which may be of some interest. 


“To Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plainfield, Conn. :-- 

“*T, Capt. Joshua Bottom, of Plainfield, in the county of Windham 
and State of Connecticut, certify that I have been troubled with rheu- 
matic pains in my arm for four months, which was extremely distress- 
ing. Having heard much of the surprising efficiency of Dr. Perkins’ 
patent instruments, but being myself an unbeliever in this method of 
removing pain, in consequence of the suggestions of his enemies, I neg- 
lected trying his means until on or about July 15th, when I myself op- 
erated on my pained arm about six minutes, and to my utter surprise 
the pain entirely ceased, and has never returned. I have every reason to 
believe that a radical cure was effected by that one operation.” 


The second certificate comes rather nearer home. 


October 7th, 1796. 

‘*T should have written you last week, had I then been able to ascer- 
tain certain facts, the rumor of which I had heard. A Mrs. Beers, a 
near neighbor to me—the wife of Eber Beers, and daughter of Capt. 
Samuel Huggins of this town, had been for fourteen weeks exceedingly 
distressed with the rheumatism, to such a degree that for the last four- 
teen weeks previous to the 29th of last month, she had not been able to 
walk across her room, even with crutches, save only once, when she 
made out, with the assistance of crutches, to hobble part way across her 
room. On the 29th of September last she procured a set of your metallic 
substances, and in less than one hour after she had begun to use them, 
in the manner directed by you, she rose from her chair and walked 
about her house, and on the next day, she walked abroad to her neigh- 
bors, having thrown her crutches aside. I have this day paid her a visit 
in company with her father, Timothy Jones, Esq., who lives in the street 
where she resides, and directly opposite to her residence ; and with 
Capt. Abel Burrit, who is her next neighbor, and lives within eight rods 
of her door. I requested her to relate her case over in their presence, 
which she did, and these gentlemen all with one voice supported, from 
this our knowledge, her story. It is a duty which you owe yourself 


he world to promulge the event. 
PIERPONT EDWARDS.” 
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These and many similar certificates appear in a pamphlet 
published by the great inventor of “ Perkinism,” who says, in 
an introductory note, that “sensible that every attempt at im- 
provement in any of the useful arts has met, and probably ever 
will meet, with opposition, either from interested or certain 
other motives which, in a greater or less degree, influence the 
generality of mankind, the subscriber takes the liberty of citing 
a few among very many cases in which his method,” etc., ete. 

Now what was this wonderful system that Mr. Perkins 
undertook to “ promulge” to all the world? Two little bits of 
metal—somewhat resembling small skewers—one of iron, and 
the other apparently of brass, caused all the wonderful cures. 
These “tractors,” as they were called by the inventor, were sim- 
ply drawn gently over any diseased part, and, in an incredibly 
short time, relief was experienced. In some cases it came im- 
mediately and was permanent. The inventor, Dr. Perkins, 
claimed that the metal used in his tractors was a peculiar compo- 
sition which he discovered after long study and frequent experi- 
ments. One cannot avoid the conclusion that the experiments 
of Galvani had suggested the whole matter to Dr. Perkins, and 
that he was self-deceived. He made these bits of metal—used 
them—saw sufferers undoubtedly relieved by them in many 
eases, and imagined he saw them relieved in many more—and 
he hastened to announce to the world, the new medical dispen- 
sation that was to banish physic to the dogs, and place in the 
hands of any intelligent citizen, the means of relieving suffering 
humanity. Alas for science! Dr. Perkins in one point fell sadly 
from grace, and aroused a suspicion as to his honesty. He pat- 
ented the tractors, and, worse yet, charged five guineas a set 
—twenty-five dollars for two pence worth of base metal! Was 
the man laughed out of his preposterous claims? Not a bit! 
Look at Pierpont Edwards, Timothy Jones, Esq., and Capt, 
Burritt. The furor for “tractoration” spread over the United 
States, and over England and Denmark. People were wonder- 
fully cured, and hastened to publish certificates. Some few 
physicians (probably anxious for a notoriety that could in no 
other way be obtained) advertised their success. Clergymen, in 
great number, approved, and carried the tractors in their pock- 
ets to lighten the burdens of suffering humanity, as they trav- 
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eled about; and last and greatest, it became popular with the 
female portion of the community. It is stated that the work- 
men could not fill their orders for these wonder-workers even 
at $25 a set. All intelligent and honorable members of the 
medical profession treated the so-called invention with indiffer- 
ence, and refused even to investigate a matter which was so wholly 
unworthy of serious consideration. In consequence of this treat- 
ment from the profession, “ Perkinites” cried aloud and in- 
veighed in prose and verse against those selfish and prejudiced in- 
dividuals, who, because they saw their useless art in danger of 
ruin, refused to admit what was proved daily by experience. 
Perkinism grew strong and bold. Everywhere the little tractors 
wrought wonderful cures, and everywhere those who had been 
blessed by this wonderful discovery, hastened to publish the 
facts to the worlC. Some of our readers are doubtless familiar 
with portions of t::2 famous satirical poem of Fessenden (Chris- 
topher Caustie: hich met with a remarkable sale, unquestion- 
ably due ts the sympathy felt by the public for the sadly per- 
secuted Per’. ites. 
‘* See, pointed metals, blest with power t’ appease 

“ke ruthless rage of merciless disease. 

"er the frail part a subtle fluid pours, 

Drerched with invisible Galvanic showers. 


Tiil the arthritic, staff and crutch forego, 
4.nd leap exulting like the bounding roe.” 


Blest be his memory, who, in happy hour, 

Gave to humanity this wondrous power. 

Friend to the wretched—time shall write thy name 
A second Howard on the rolls of fame.” 

These quotations from Caustic’s petition open the poem—a 
wild lament of a certain physician of eminent skill, who, in the 
first canto, tells how much he has always accomplished, until 
now, alas, “his work is going.” 

‘* But I, in spite of my renown— 
Alas, am harassed—hunted down ; 
Completely damned—the simple fact is 
By Perkins’s Metallic Practice.” 

The history of the Perkinistic movement is worthy of care- 
ful study, as it affords a striking illustration of the power of 
suggestion in influencing the thought and action of a very con- 
siderable body of intelligent people. There is no reason to 
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doubt that cures were, in many instances, wrought by the use 
of the tractors. It is incredible that any system of healing 
should have gained so firm a hold upon the public and retained 
it for a number of years, unless some relief was, in fact, experi- 
enced from its use. That the tractors—in themselves—pos- 
sessed the slightest power, no intelligent man could now for a 
moment contend. Dr. Perkins and his most ardent followers 
did not recognize that their results were due entirely to the 
suggestion of cure conveyed to the patient’s mind; but tractor- 
ation died when, as it is related, the good old ladies of a 
certain district in northern New York discovered that the 
same extraordinary virtues resided in their knitting needles ! 
In England, Dr. Haggarth publicly brought the tractors into 
disrepute by exhibiting some wonderful cures from their use 
and then disclosing the fact to the observers that he was working 
with two bits of pipe-stem which he had prepared to resemble 
the tractors. The doctor wrought like wonders with wooden 
imitations of the tractors, and apparently supposed that he 
had settled the whole question. But his experiments only 
proved that tractoration did, in certain conditions, produce the 
results claimed by Dr. Perkins—who was deceived in attribut- 
ing to his instruments the effects produced. Is it not strange 
that these careful observers, who saw that valuable results were 
really obtained, were content when they had brought the trac- 
tors into disrepute, and sought no explanation of the cures they 
witnessed? ‘All in the imagination” was accepted as a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty, and there seems to have 
been a very decided disposition not to investigate—possibly 
from fear of ridicule. 


Hypnotism. 


When Dr. Mesmer, about a centuzy ago, attracted so much 
attention to the subject under consideration, it is very clear 
that he was in no sense a discoverer. The influence of sug- 
gestion which had been so clearly shown in varying forms 
for centuries was, for a time, called mesmerism, simply be- 
cause Mesmer was one of the first, if not the first, to seek to 
explain it upon scientific principles. Until Mesmer attempted 
to establish the theory of animal magnetism, the devil seems 
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to have been accepted as a reasonable and satisfactory expla- 
nation for all operations of the mind that were not understood. 

Mesmer recognized the fact that, by gaining the attention of 
his subject, by means of certain passes of the hands over the 
face and body, he could soon produce a condition resembling 
sleep. While in this sleep the will of the subject was found 
to be susceptible to the suggestions of the operator, and to 
remain practically in his power. Mesmer believed that his 
ability to thus influence his subjects was due to some fluid 
which passed from him to them, and he published a most elab- 
orate explanation of his theory in twenty-seven propositions, 
from which the following are selected : 

1. ‘*‘ A responsive influence exists between the heavenly bodies—the 
earth—and animated bodies.” 

2. “A fluid universally diffused—so continuous as not to admit of a 
vacuum, incomparably subtle and naturally susceptible of receiving, 
propagating, and communicating all motor disturbances, is the means 
of this influence.” 

8. ‘The animal body experiences the alternative effect of this agent 
and is directly affected by its insinuations into the substance of the 
nerves.” 

9. ‘* Properties are displayed analogous to those of the magnet.” 

10. ‘‘ This property of the human body which renders it susceptible 
to the heavenly bodies ” —— —— ‘‘ manifests its analogy with the mag- 
net,” ‘‘ and that has decided me to adopt the term Animal Magnetism.” 

14. *‘ Its action takes place at a remote distance without the aid of 
any intermediary substance.” 

15. ‘‘ It is like light increased and reflected by mirrors.” 

16. ‘‘ It is communicated, propagated, and increased by sound.” 

26. ‘* Possessed of this knowledge the physician may judge with cer- 
tainty of the origin, nature, and progress of diseases—however compli- 
cated they may be. He may hinder their development and accomplish 
their cure without exposing the patients to dangerous and troublesome 
consequences, irrespective of age, temperament, or sex.” 


It is interesting to notice how, in this exposition of his 
theory of Animal Magnetism, Mesmer betrays his knowledge 
of the accepted phenomena of hypnotism and suggestion, and at 
the same time is led far astray in his conclusions by assuming a 
mistaken cause. There is no reason to doubt that, at first, he 
was an honest believer in his theory of magnetism just as Elisha 
Perkins believed in tractoration. As a fact his theory of mag- 
netism was a success in one respect, as it was accepted very 
shortly in Paris by many physicians of eminence—and on his 
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arrival in that city the interest in his wonderful experiments 
was at its height. His doings in Paris are a matter of history. 
He soon emerged from the simple and retiring life which his 
poverty had rendered necessary, and in an establishment of rare 
beauty, elegantly furnished, decorated profusely with mirrors 
and plants, and accompanied by fine, but subdued, musical 
strains, he wrought upon the minds of his patients. To add to 
the effect which he soon found came largely from his beautiful 
surroundings, he moved among his patients, dressed in lilac 
satin, and carried a wand, magician-like, to add to the effect of 
mystery. It is not possible in one paper to follow the history 
of this extraordinary man and his theory. It is well known how 
the world was aroused by the claims of Mesmer, and again and 
again his wonderful cures and still more wonderful experiments 
in clairvoyance, and what is now styled mind-reading, were 
subjected to the examinations of the first scientific men of the 
times. 

The world seems to have gone mad over the matter and the 
extraordinary demands for the services of Mesmer soon made 
it impossible for him to rely upon his earlier practices. In his 
own practice he invented contrivances for mesmerizing by 
wholesale, without the use of passes. When called upon to 
sell his wonderful secret to other practitioners, it transpired 
that he really had nothing secret to divulge. Men soon found 
that the experiments of Mesmer were easily imitated and that 
the results were quite as satisfactory. Mesmerisers sprang up 
all over the world. Most curious devices were invented to sup- 
plant the unsatisfactory methods formerly used. To accom- 
modate the crowds who sought the supposed benefits of animal 
magnetism trees were magnetized by the doctors. Abevt these 


trees patients sat in rows—holding on to cords «hat were 
attached to the trunk—and supposed that through tose cords 
they were receiving the magnetic fluid. Men and women under 


this influence became wildly excited, writhed in convulsions, 
danced, sang, became cataleptic and exhibited in many ways 
the same phenomena that had been of common occurrence in 
Europe many years before. This fact never seems to have been 
suggested during the first fifty years of mesmerism. Scientific 
men, of course, know that there could be no fluid, magnetic or 
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otherwise, that could produce the effect in question; but they 
were contented to rest with “ only the imagination,” and seemed 
afraid to give the matter a fair consideration. Had Mesmer 
been more honest, less of a charlatan, and contented him- 
self with experimenting with single subjects by means of 
his passes alone, it is quite probable that his experiments would 
have received more serious treatment. The lilac satin and , 
subdued music of Paris, and the magnetized trees, were 
too clearly devices to secure the popular attention and the 
gold that Mesmer so eagerly sought. 

It is not to be wondered at when one understands the great 
interest felt by the world in Mesmer’s practices that followers 
of Mesmer should have arisen the world over. In looking over 
the literature of the subject it is most astonishing to see what 
absurd statements were accepted without an atom of scientific 
proof. For many years the whole world went to mesmerizing, 
and books were printed in vast numbers from the pens of many 
scholarly people who, if they were alive to-day, would surely 
blush at the utter absurdity of their claims. 

The state of society at the height of this mesmeric epidemic 
has been well described by Tom Hood in his humorous essay 
on Domestic Mesmerism, from which we quote a portion of 
the letter of Miss Mary Smash. 

No. 1 Chaney Walk, Chelsea, to Miss Eliza Pasemore : 

‘* This comes hoping you are well and to advise you to larn mismeriz- 
ing.” If I was nigh you I’d larn you in no time to make passes—witch 
is only pawing like—without touchin—at sumboddys face or back— 
which gives them a tittevating feeling on the galvanic nerves. And 
then off they goes into a Trance in a giffy and talk in their sleep like 
Orators—I should say Oracles—and anser whatever you ax.” ‘‘ Yester- 
day I was mismerized myself into a Trance and clarevoyed the chork 
Gout in John’s stomack as plane as Margit Cliffs.” ‘To be sure it 
seems a wonderfvl power to be give to one over ones Fellow Creturs 
and as migh be turned to Divilish purposes. But which I cant stop to 
point out, for making the beds. To tell the truth—with so much mis- 
merizing going on our Werks has got terrible behind hand. And the 
carpits has not swep for a week.” 

‘““P, S.—A most remarkable Profesy. The Page have foretold that 
the Monkey some day would bite missis & lo! and behold he have 
flone at her and made his teeth meet in her left ear. If that ant profe- 


sying I dont know what is.” 
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Hood’s essay, which is, in the main, a criticism of Harriet 
Martineau’s publications on mesmerism, shows how the public 
were trifling with hypnotism, and, after the subject had been 
mixed up with spiritualism, clairvoyance, mind-reading, and 
what not, the only wonder is that scientific men ever had the 
courage to clear away the rubbish and show the truth. 

The condition resembling sleep—called Hypnotism—can be 
produced by simple suggestion. Mr. Braid, of Manchester, a 
surgeon of repute, made a study of the so-called Mesmerism, 
about fifty years ago, and as a result of his extended experi- 
ments offered “suggestion” as a probable explanation of the 
phenomena of hypnotism. His theory, “ Braidism,”* as it is 
called, has been most ably developed by Drs. Liéboult-Bern- 
heim and what is known as the Nancy school. Charcot and 
the experimenters in hypnotism in the Salpétriére in Paris do 
not accept Braidism, and have in some of their publications 
fallen very little short of contempt in their references to the 
Nancy school. It is not within the scope of this Article to 
enter upon a discussion of the points in dispute. It is very 
true that the nature of hypnotism is not as yet understood— 
and it is certainly true that the theory of suggestion has never 
been disproved, and that the evidence all points strongly in its 
favor. 

The fact remains however—even if we admit that the sug- 
gestion of an idea can produce ali the phenomena of hypnosis 
—that there is still a psychical process involved, the nature of 
which is a complete mystery. 

Bernheim describes the method of producing hypnotism, as 
practiced in Nancy, as follows: 

“T proceed to hypnotize in the following manner: When 
I have thus banished from his mind the idea of magnetism and 
the somewhat mysterious fear that attaches to that unknown 
condition—above all when he has seen patients cured or bene- 
fitted by the means in question, and is no longer suspicious, but 
gives himself up, then I say ‘ Look at me and think of nothing 
but sleep. Your eyelids begin to feel heavy—your eyes tired. 
They begin to wink, they are getting moist, you cannot see dis- 

* A valuable account of the experiments of Mr. Braid was published 
in this Review in 1858, vol. xvi, p. 225, written by Prof. Samuel W. 
Johnson of Yale University. 
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tinctly. They are closed.’ Some patients close their eyes and 
are asleep immediately. With others I have to repeat, lay 
more stress on what I say, and even make gestures. It makes 
little difference what sort of gesture is made. I hold two 
fingers of my right hand before the patient’s eyes and ask 
him to look at them, or pass both hands several times before 
his eyes—or persuade him to fix his eyes upon mine—endeay- 
oring at the same time to concentrate his attention upon the 
idea of sleep. I say, ‘ Your lids are closing; you cannot open 
them again.’ And I add, in a commanding tone, ‘sleep.’ 
This word often turns the balance.” The points in which the 
operators of the Nancy school vary from the above methods are 
immaterial. They rely solely—as the quotation shows—upon 
a suggestion of the idea of sleep. Other experimenters have 
resorted to the use of brilliant objects to fix the attention. 
bright lights, glass balls, brass buttons, and similar articles, 
have been made use of. Charcot usually uses a short, black 
rod which he holds somewhat above the subject’s forehead in 
such a position as to produce upward convergent strabismus. 
In this way the subject is soon made weary and incapable of 
normal resistance. Donato has advised the use of peremptory 
words of command. Taking the subject by surprise, and fore- 
ing suggestion of sleep upon him. Sudden and startling 
sounds are often made use of—such as the beating of gongs 
and bells. All these devices are simply of value in so far 
as they arrest the subject’s attention and assist in enforcing 
the idea of sleep. It does not appear that Dr. Bernheim and 
his associates have ever failed to produce a single phenomenon 
of hypnotism which has been produced by the gongs, bells, and 
buttons of other observers. It is a self-evident fact that the 
use of gongs and other such contrivances could only produce 
sleep in subjects who were exceedingly susceptible and were 
mentally on a par with the hystero-epileptics to whom Charcot 
has confined his experiments. 

Since it is possible to produce hypnosis by simple sugges- 
tion, it is very evident that the operator is not necessarily 
endowed with any mysterious gift. Undoubtedly many indi- 
viduals possess a very remarkable power over others and can 
bring a subject under the influence of “suggestion” where 
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most experimenters fail. This fact at first led to the belief 
that such individuals were magnetizers and that some force 
actually passed from them to their subjects. We have already 
seen that Mesmer and his followers so believed, and hence 
arose the term “medium,” as descriptive of an especially en- 
dowed class. In the modern study of the subject, mediums do 
not appear. It is no longer believed that any peculiar gifts are 
essential to successful experiments. Experience clearly proves 
that the method of Bernheim practiced by any individual who 
has the confidence of the subject will usually produce the 
desired results. 

It may be stated in a general way that the number of persons 
who are not susceptible to hypnotic suggestion is very limited. 
The degree of susceptibility, however, varies very widely— 
from the first degree of Bernheim’s classification “ suggestibil- 
ity to certain acts only,” to profound somnambulism with 
“susceptibility to hypnotic and post-hypnotic hallucinations.” 
Charcot and his followers have attempted to confine all hyp- 
notic states to three phases: “ Lethargy, catalepsy, and somnam- 
bulism ;” but so restricted a classification cannot be accepted 
where the subjects are chosen at random without reference to 
their nervous development, as has been done at Nancy. Bern- 
heim reports that out of 1,012 cases only 27 were refractory, 
790 went into deep sleep, and 131 into deep somnambulism. 
From eases reported by other observers, out of 1,067 only 69 
proved refractory. These tigures show clearly how large a 
proportion of subjects are susceptible to some degree of sug- 
gestion. 

The classification of Bernheim of the hypnotic conditions is 
unsatisfactory, and the simpler method of Dr. Forel is to be 
preferred. 

“1. Somnolence, in which the slightly influenced individual, 
by employing all his energy, can resist the suggestion and open 
his eyes. 2. Light sleep or hypotaxia or charme. The influ- 
enced individual can no longer open his eyes and must submit 
toa part of the suggestion, or to all, with the exception of 
amnesia. He does not become amnestic. 3. Deep sleep or 
somnambulism—characterized by amnesia after waking and by 
post-hypnotic phenomena.” 
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Post-hypnotic acts can be induced after some of the lighter 
forms of sleep, as grouped in the second class, and amnesia can 
not infrequently be induced by suggestion. As a rule, how- 
ever, the memory is preserved on waking from all but deep 
sleep or somnambulism. 

The statement that so large a percentage of humanity can be 
controlled by suggestion, naturally leads to the question: Is 
it possible to hypnotize anyone against his will? This ques- 
tion is one of vast importance to society. If it is possible to 
control the actions of men by suggestion, and to lead them to 
post-hypnotic acts of a criminal character, wholly against their 
will, then hypnotic suggestion is extremely dangerous, and 
should be under the strictest legal restraints. 

In these dancing epidemics, these extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of religious enthusiasm, in Perkinism, and in very many 
similar historical facts, we find evidence of the power of “ sug- 
gestion.” The fact being admitted that the human mind is 
capable of being controlled so powerfully by the imagination, 
it becomes a question of interest and importance what the lim- 
itations of such a power may be. How far can we accept 
these suggestive phenomena as an explanation of much in the 
conduct of intelligent people that it is otherwise difficult to 
reconcile with truth or intelligence? For example, how far 
does suggestion account for the conflicting and untruthful 
evidence that is so constantly given in the courts? Under the 
present system of examination and cross-examination, we find 
a mind trained to intellectual effort—a manner firm and aggres- 
sive—and at ease from familiarity with the surroundings—pitted 
against a witness who is wholly unaccustomed to his surround- 
ings—not intellectually trained and perchance morbidly fearful 
of making a false statement. The examiner, in his anxiety to 
elicit a particular line of evidence, suggests by every possible 
device the idea that is in his mind, even while he may not be 
putting so-called leading questions. Suggestion can in such 
conditions undoubtedly play a very important part. Some 
years ago much interest was excited by the following case. 
In an adjoining manufacturing village the house of the treasurer 
of one of the large companies was robbed. On the day of the 
robbery the treasurer had drawn from the bank a large sum of 
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money, with which he was to pay the hands on the following 
morning. The robbery was discovered in the early morning, 
and during the previous night the only occupants of the house 
had been the treasurer himself and a hired servant, who had 
always had a good character. The news of the robbery soon 
filled the house with neighbors and gossips, and some one sug- 
gested a visit to a clairvoyant, who resided in an adjoining 
town, to see if she could make known the thief. The sugges- 
tion was willingly acted upon, and the woman having been put 
into hypnotic sleep stated that the hired girl had stolen the 
money, and with it some jewelry; that she had, also, been 
frightened in some way during the night and had burned the 
money in a fire-place which had never been used before, and 
that the jewelry was hidden in an old well in the garden. On 
investigation the fire-place in question was found to be littered 
with burnt paper. A paper slip, such as is used in banks to 
surround packages of bills, was found partially burned, the 
mark of $100 still upon it. The jewelry was also found in the 
place indicated. By this time some forty men and women had 
gathered at the house, and all with one consent turned upon the 
unfortunate girl and demanded that she should then and there 
immediately confess. She admitted all circumstantially ;—the 
circumstances, be it remembered, having been previously given 
by the clairvoyant and being well known to all the people pres- 
ent. After the woman had been lodged in the New Haven jail, 
she sent for a well known lawyer in the city and stated her case. 
She avowed her entire innocence, and stated that she had made 
the confession because, for some reason, she could not help 
herself when all the people kept insisting. The lawyer, after 
considerable hesitation, accepted her statement and undertook 
her defence. The defence was successful and the woman’s 
innocence completely proved. It is interesting to note that the 
clairvoyant in question was proven, by subsequent experiments, 
as complete a fraud as the rest of her trade. In this case it 
would seem clear that the constant suggestion of guilt had com- 
pelled an innocent person to confess. The constant reiteration 
of the circumstances of the theft by the accusers explains why 
the woman confessed so circumstantially. Evidence of the un- 
reliability of testimony, given by people who are under some 
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strong emotion, is a matter of daily experience. Within the 
past few years there has been a great revival of so-called “ sys- 
tems of cure” ;—Faith cure, Mind cure, Metaphysical healing, 
and last of all, Prayer cure. All have, by their books and 
public meetings, attracted attention and won very many fol- 
lowers. Individuals who have allowed themselves to be in- 
fluenced by the absurd and illogical statements of the advocates 
of these so-called systems of healing, are as a rule highly emo- 
tional and comprise that class of the community that is always 
ready to accept the marvellous. To offer any argument to 
these people that is calculated to shake their faith in their 
favorite hobby, is sure to arouse their indignation. Their 
hobby, whatever it may be, so completely dominates their rea- 
soning faculties that their testimony as to what they see and 
hear is of no value. The cases of cure reported by the advo- 
cates of Prayer healing are hardly worthy of serious consider- 
ation. Not one case has ever been reported, where actual cure 
has been attained, that cannot be fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the theory of “ suggestion,” all that is marvellous and 
apparently unanswerable must be understood as resting solely 
upon the testimony of enthusiasts who are determined to see 
what they hope to see. 

What can be said when a woman of the highest intelligence 
and widely known for her philanthropy states positively that 
she has recently seen a compound fracture of the arm cured by 
prayer alone ; that the bone, which was prominently protruding 
through the flesh, drew into place, and that the whole healing 
process was satisfactorily completed without surgical interven- 
tion. This statement has been made by a woman—personally 
known to the writer—and there is no question but that she 
would, without a moment’s hesitation, make oath to the sup- 
posed facts. Such testimony is hardly worthy of serious denial. 
The whole case was undoubtedly one of “suggestion.” Had a 
surgeon been present his statements would have proved the 
absurdity of the story—but he would have had a hard experi- 
ence had he ventured upon an explanation. A wider under- 
standing of the power of suggestion in the waking state may 
ultimately save the public from the annoyance and _ positive 
harm that arise from all these false notions. While the advo- 
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cates of these systems are under a delusion and are giving testi- 
mony of their own experiences which is entirely unworthy of 
serious attention, itis still a fact that most of them are honest 
in their belief. They act upon a suggestion just as the servant, 
in the case previously related, acknowledged—most circumstan- 
tially—a crime of which she was perfectly innocent. The offer 
of “suggestion,” asa possible and indeed most probable explana- 
tion of the phenomena reported by the followers of these dif- 
ferent schools of healing, is regarded as an insult and is most 
indignantly denied. Each school insists upon its own peculiar 
influence as the curative agent—prayer, faith, mind, metaphys- 
ics, and what not? A glance at the literature of the subject 
shows clearly that precisely the same cures are wrought by the 
followers of anyone of these schools; and, this being the case, 
it would not seem unfair to look elsewhere for the real influ- 
ence at work. In these reports of cures there is absolutely 
nothing new or in any way remarkable. Similar tales have 
been told for centuries, and since the days of Mesmer hundreds 
of books have appeared—filled with like matter. In the re- 
ports of the effect of suggestion as a therapeutic agent, as used 
quite extensively in some parts of Europe at the present time, 
we find the same cases as successfully treated as where faith, 
prayer, or mind has been declared to be the curative agent. 
The temptation to relegate all followers of these healing hob- 
bies to the realm of cranks, has been very strong with most crit- 
ics. It is most difficult to reconcile their statements with truth 
and honesty. The witty saying that the difference between 
faith cure and mind cure is simply that “faith cure” calls 
for no mind, and “mind cure” for no faith, may, perhaps, con- 
tain a measure of truth, but it is very certain that this subject 
cannot be treated lightly. The fact that by all these systems 
cures are unquestionably often effected demands that a rational 
explanation should be given to the public of the true cause. 
Immense evil is being done to the community by these false 
systems of healing and all who care to be governed by reason 
and sound judgment in their choice of a physician should 
understand that these so-called wonderful cures are not new— 
not remarkable and are of common occurrence in the practice 
of all regular physicians. This statement is strictly true, save 
VOL, XVIII. 8 
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in those cases bordering on the miraculous, as the case of the 
broken arm already referred to. These must all be referred to 
suggestion tempered and controlled by religious ecstasy. 

The testimony of these enthusiasts, with all its inconsist- 
encies and lack of truth, leads to the consideration of that 
phase of suggestive phenomena styled “ Auto-Suggestion.” 
As yet only phenomena produced by an idea suggested to the 
subject have been considered. In auto-suggestion we find the 
controlling idea originating in the mind of the subject, and 
influencing his actions in many cases in direct defiance of what 
is usually called his better judgment. When it is charged that 
the evidence of enthusiastic believers in prayer, or faith, or 
mind cure is untruthful, it is not intended to convey the 
impression that these witnesses intentionally deceive; on 
the contrary, they have, by the force of auto-suggestion, led 
themselves to accept what outside and impartial observers 
know to be erroneous. The belief that a compound fracture 
of the arm could be wholly cured by prayer was the first step 
in the process that finally resulted in a mass of circum- 
stantial evidence that cannot be accepted, but that is sure 
to grow with each narration until the good sense or indeed 
mental soundness of the narrator very properly becomes a 
matter of question. Everyoue is more or less susceptible to 
auto-suggestion. 

An idea known to be unreasonable often takes possession of 
the mind and holds it in complete subjection. The ability to 
control the operation of the mind under such conditions varies 
very greatly in individuals. Many possess a mind under such 
perfect training that they can exclude any such influence, but 
with the majority there is the tendency to auto-suggestion, that, 
under encouragement, is capable of becoming a very serious 
matter. In medicine we encounter this phase cf “suggestion” 
constantly, and not infrequently see it lead to the most pro- 
nounced hypochondria. The possibility of any disease having 
been in any way suggested to the mind, one symptom after 
another develops, and becomes, for the time being, a source of 
genuine suffering. These patients often defy all professional 
skill and sink under their delusion. They are equally liable to 
receive benefit from some counter suggestion of their own, and 
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attribute the cure to remedies of the most ludicrous descrip- 
tion. This power of suggestion is well known to all quacks 
and dealers in proprietary medicines. Notice the advertise- 
ments that are scattered broadcast over the land. In every 
newspaper, on the sign-boards, in the mail, in fact, at almost 
every point, the attention is attracted by what purports to be a 
description of some disease that is believed to be of common 
occurrence. Appeals to the over-worked with symptoms at- 
tached, appeals to consumptives and rheumatics, always with an 
account of the symptoms, meet the eye and inflame the imagi- 
nation. From these advertisements, with the suggestions that 
they convey, a vast number of reasonably healthy and intelli- 
gent people reason themselves into invalidism. The victims of 
this delusion will hold to it with the greatest pertinacity. 
They are the most difficult patients to influence and seem to 
resent any attempt to relieve them. The imagination is in 
such cases capable of getting such complete control of the sub- 
ject as to develop a positive psycho-neurosis, and may lead to 
his destruction. The experience of any physician whose prac- 
tice carries him among the wealthy classes will confirm this 
statement. Asa rule, those who work for their living are too 
much occupied to admit of any very excessive development of 
the imagination. Just what the limits of auto-suggestion may 
be it is impossible to determine, but that it influences most 
men and explains much of their conduct that would otherwise 
be inexplicable, is unquestionably true. 

That hypnotism admits of very serious abuses, and can be- 
come a serious source of evil in a community, is undoubtedly 
true, but there has been a great deal of exaggeration of this 
possibility by the daily papers. In the vast majority of 
cases it is necessary that there should be perfect sympathy 
between the subject and the operator to insure success in in- 
ducing any degree of hypnotism. This is not true in all cases. 
There are many individuals of sound mind and body who can- 
not resist the suggestion of sleep and pass readily into the 
somnambulistic state. Such subjects are at the mercy of the 
operator and can be forced to carry out his orders not only dur- 
ing the sleep but long after waking, and at such times and 
places as were suggested. These post-hypnotic acts are the 
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most wonderful of all the phenomena of hypnotic suggestion, 
and may clearly be a source of serious mischief. Binet and 
Fére, in discussing this question as to the power of resistance, 
say: “Everything depends on whether the subject can exer- 
cise resistance and use his will. It must not be supposed that 
because moral resistance is a psychical function it is found to 
an equal degree in all men. On the contrary, it varies with 
the individual just as muscular force varies.” “In the case of 
a person who has never been hypnotized, his consent and even 
his good will are very necessary for the success of the opera- 
tion, and without these he cannot be hypnotized. But some 
people are exceedingly susceptible, and in them the resistance 
is necessarily slight. Such persons should guard themselves 
carefully since the seriousness of the danger cannot be denied.” 

While the coéperation of the subject is required to insure 
success in the first attempts to hypnotize, the power of resistance 
unquestionably diminishes rapidly with each subsequent experi- 
ment and is finally lost. That hypnotism is an abnormal mental 
condition seems apparent from this fact alone. No normal 
mental process can, by repetition, produce such a profound 
functional disturbance of the brain as must exist in subjects 
who have lost all power of resistance. In a recent issue of the 
“ Medical Record,” Dr. J. L. Corning says: “1 have at pres- 
ent under my care a gentleman who exhibits this neurosis—for 
neurosis it certainly is—in a striking manner. He is a man of 
rare gifts; he has maintained and still enjoys a high position in 
the community ; and yet his mental decrepitude is so obvious 
that it is a matter of astonishment to me that he has been able 
to disguise its source so long. Currently he is regarded as a 
sufferer from mental over-work. And I must confess that I 
should have had great difficulty in arriving at the true nature 
of his difficulties had he not confessed that he had been hyp- 
notized scores of times, and that his present infirmity had come 
on as the direct result of the abuse—for abuses they certainly 
were.” “ Not only is it possible for anyone to hypnotize him, 
but he is able, without further assistance, to induce in himself 
the sleep-like state.” 

With these facts so clearly proving that repeated experi- 
ments are harmful, it is very strange to read in so many works 
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upon the subject, by leading authorities, that no evil results 
from hypnotism. It certainly calls for no argument that all 
experiments should be conducted exclusively by scientific men, 
and by them only, for the purposes of investigation, or for the 
well-being of the subject. All public exhibitions and all private 
experiments for amusement are most reprehensible and, in so 
far as is practicable, should be legally prohibited. When the 
facts are understood anyone who submits to an hypnotic experi- 
ment must accept all the consequences that may follow. If 
the subject, after being hypnotized with his free consent is led 
by suggestion to commit a crime, he has no right to plead that 
he was acting against his will, as he has for the time being 
consented to substitute the will of another for his own. If a 
subject is so susceptible to hypnotic suggestion that he has in- 
voluntarily been led to commit a crime, it is a fair question 
whether he is not to be treated as an insane criminal would be. 
He certainly is irresponsible, and at the same time is a danger- 
ous member of society. 

The reading public have already become so familiar with the 
phenomena of the hypnotic state that any detailed account of 
them is uncalled for. The journals and daily papers are con- 
stantly publishing accounts of experiments that can be easily 
verified, as they have already been by careful observers for 
many years. Professor Forel says: “It may be said by sug- 
gestion during hypnosis we can produce influence, prevent all 
the known subjective phenomena of the human soul, and a 
large part of the objectively known functions of the nervous 
system.” The wonderful power that the operator holds over 
his subject while in the hypnotic state can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The condition of the subject and his actions as 
directed by suggestion seem so remarkable and indeed unreas- 
onable that even now, after hypnotism has received the sanc- 
tion of scientific men and been made a subject of serious in- 
vestigation by them, we find the public still in doubt as to the 
genuineness of the experiments. Such doubt, as the matter 
now stands, implies an amount of ignorance or dishonesty upon 
the part of the investigators and their subjects that is simply 
impossible. The facts of waking and hypnotic suggestion are 
facts indeed, and every day the subject broadens and increases 
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in interest. We are now only on the threshold. The study, 
freed as it has been from the supernatural, c]~?ms the attention 
of many of the most careful investigators. Where it will stop, 
what the result of the investigations is to be, no one at the pres- 


ent time would venture to predict. 
J. P. C, FOSTER. 
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Articte II].—_SHALL WE HAVE AN INCOME-TAX ? 


Tue disposition on the part of some of our public men to 
revive the income-tax at the present time would cause much 
surprise, were it not that there is a spirit of discontent and un- 
rest abroad in the land—a desire for change and a seeking 
for relief from fancied evils by special legislation which shall 
affect class interests—a disposition to try experiments on a 
broad scale, without comprehending, and seemingly without 
caring, how dangerous the experiments may be, nor to what 
disasters these experiments may expose all of the industrial, 
commercial, and financial interests of the country, if thereby 
they may obtain a merely temporary advantage. In many 
cases, also, the advantages sought are political and of an entirely 
personal character. The great majority of the people do not 
know how limited are the powers of any government to pro- 
vide a remedy for, or even to alleviate, the distress of a people, 
and how almost unlimited are the powers of governments to 
impose burdens, and to bring trouble and distress. We may 
hold it as a rule that attempts on the part of government to 
interfere in matters pertaining to the financial, commercial, and 
industrial affairs of a people are more likely to result in con- 
fusion and loss, than in benefitting those who seek governmen- 
tal aid. 

It is now proposed to revive the income-tax at a time when 
the country is already suffering greatly from excessive taxa- 
tion, at a time when the revenue is largely in excess of all 
legitimate expenses of the general government, and when, as the 
inevitable result of this excessive taxation, there is a great waste 
of money unnecessarily drawn from the pockets of the people, 
leading to extravagant appropriations of almost every kind, to 
say nothing of the corrupt practices by which the appropria- 
tions are obtained. If this additional tax is laid, it will place 
one more burden on an already overtaxed people, thus increas- 
ing the fund at the disposal of Congress, and thereby adding 
still greater temptations to appropriate public funds for extray- 
agant and corrupt purposes, attended by the danger of injuring 
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the public morals, and the general demoralization of the 
thoughts and sentiments of the people. Several times has the 4 
country been brought to the verge of a financial collapse, a 
general depression of its industries, a lack of employment 
of labor, by excessive taxation, which has taken many millions 
of dollars from the people with whom it should have been left, 
and by whom it would have been used in productive industry, 
and in the employment of the labor which increased produc- 
tion would necessitate. 

It is proposed, at such a critical time as the present, to revive 
a tax, the operation of which leads to evasions, false statements, 
and perjury, to an extent scarcely equaled by any other mode 
of taxation. Whatever may be said in favor of the principle 
of an income tax, it is patent to those who have given the 
subject careful consideration, that in practice it is unequal 
and unjust to a degree unequaled by almost any other form of 
taxation. On this account, it is a tax to which governments 
have recourse only in times of great need, when it is necessary 
to exercise all the powers at command to reach the bottom 
of the pockets of the people, and to extend to the utmost the 
revenue of the government. Though a tax justifiable under such 
circumstances, it is one to be reduced and abolished at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, who has contended so ably for the soundness 
of the principle of an income-tax, says that the amount required 
for the necessaries of life, say one hundred pounds, should 
be exempt from taxation ; that necessaries above the limit fixed 
should be taxed in proportion to the surplus by which they 
exceed the limit; that all sums saved from income, and 
invested, should be exempt from the tax; “or if this be 
found impracticable, that life incomes and incomes from 
business and professions, should be less heavily taxed than 
inheritable incomes, in a degree as nearly as possible equiva- 
lent to the increased need of economy arising from their termi- 
nable character ; allowance being also made, in case of variable 
incomes, for their precariousness.” He defends the exemption 
of any sum from the tax, only on the ground that almost all 
the indirect taxes press more heavily on incomes between £50 
and £150. Mr. Mill is an ardent defender of the fairness of 
the principle of an income tax, and has done all that man 
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ean do, to show that the tax is practicable, but he finally 
admits that “the low state of public morality ” makes the tax 
in practice one of the most unequal and unjust that can be 
imposed upon a people. Then again, the difficulty as to how 
incomes should be classified seriously impairs his argument as 
to the soundness and fairness of the principle of an income 
tax. It should be kept in mind that he had before him 
free-trade England, in which an income-tax does not result 
in double taxation to the extent that it would in the 
United States, where nearly everything that enters into the 
ordinary expenses of a family either pays a heavy tax through 
the custom house, or else is enhanced in price if a domestic 
article, as the inevitable outcome of a high protective 
tariff. Then again no distinction is made, or can be made, 
as to the circumstances under which the income is earned, 
or of the necessary circumstances of living of those who 
earn the income. Almost always a person earning a large 
income has also necessarily largeexpenses. The two are clearly 
linked together and cannot be separated, the income in a 
great measure depending upon, and making necessary, a cor- 
responding expenditure. Fixing a minimum amount that may 
not be taxed is defensible only on the ground that to impair the 
value of the income will tend to degrade those whom it affected. 
Must one who earns a large income, and who from the char- 
acter of his business or profession cannot avoid a correspond- 
ing scale of expenses, be hampered, and thus, perhaps, be de- 
prived of the ability and opportunity to earn the income? 
Three, or even five thousand dollars, for annual expenses may be 
as absolutely necessary for one man as six hundred dollars is 
for another. One may have only himself to care for, while 
his neighbor may have a large family to support—a half 
dozen children to feed, clothe, and educate, and by so doing, pro- 
vide the State with good citizens. And are both these men to 
be treated the same by this law—the man with no family, and 
the man with a large family, who may work harder and more 
hours than the other, because his necessities are greater? 
Any exemption from the burden of this tax is defensible only 
on the ground of the public welfare. Does not public interest 
require that the man who provides for a family, and thus 
makes the endurance of the State possible, should have as few 
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obstacles put in his way by the State which he upholds and 
helps to perpetuate, as the man who lives only for himself, 
and who does nothing for the perpetuity of the State? A 
diminution of an income by taxation may be more of a hard- 
ship to one who earns five thousand dollars a year than to another 
who earns a thousand dollars. A law which does not provide 
for these varying circumstances so far as it affects earned 
incomes, can hardly be said to be fair and sound in its prin- 
ciples. An income-tax which should meet these serious 
objections does not seem possible. 

But if we accept the principle of an income-tax, we still have 
aserious question before us. How is the law to be put in ope- 
ration? How are the incomes of every person in this great 
country to be ascertained? Who shall say what each person’s 
income is? Salaries and rents, and dividends from stock-com- 
panies, can easily be ascertained. But incomes in the profes- 
sions, and profits of business, can be known only to the persons 
themselves. It then, is clear, that we must depend upon the 
statements of the persons who are to pay the tax, what is the 
amount of income which they should be taxed for. There is no 
other way than to depend upon the statements of those most 
interested in paying as little as possible. Public officers, it 
matters not how many we may have for the purpose, cannot 
assess the tax, except by receiving the statements of the inter- 
ested parties, or by the exercise of an arbitrary discretion 
which no civilized and spirited people will tolerate for any 
great length of time. Therefore, the government will be 
obliged to accept the statements of those who are to pay the 
tax, and whose pecuniary interests will prompt them to make 
as low a return as possible. It may well be doubted if 
those engaged in the professions would exercise undue care in 
keeping an account of what is paid to them. It would not 
be surprising if many merchants should give themselves the 
benefit of any doubt as to the goodness of their uncollected 
accounts ; and, in making up theirinventory, should leave them 
out as of uncertain value, and in case of their payment, fail to 
include them in their next year’s income. Then again, might 
not there be many who would have the spirit of the British 
sea-captain, who said: “God forbid that it should be a sin to 
cheat the custom house.” Doubtless many a man would return 
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only such income as was clearly visible, justifying himself by say- 
ing, and perhaps believing, that in that way only could he 
protect himself from paying more than his just share of the 
tax. 

Notwithstanding the strenuousness with which Mr. Mill con- 
tended for the correctness of the income-tax, his consideration 
of the question convinced him that it would not be in practice 
what the fairness of the principle seemed to secure; that 
“the low state of public morality” would defeat the just 
principle of the tax. Mr. Mill concludes his argument as fol- 
lows: “ The tax, therefore, in whatever principle of equality 
it may be imposed, is in practice unequal in one of the worst 
ways, falling heavily on the most conscientious. The unseru- 
pulous succeed in evading a great proportion of what they 
should pay; even persons of integrity in their ordinary trans- 
actions are tempted to paiter with their conscience, or at least, 
to the extent of deciding in their own favor all points on 
which the smallest doubt or discussion could arise ; while the 
strictly veracious may be made to pay more than the State 
intended, by the process of arbitrary assessment necessarily 
intrusted to the commissioners as the last defense against the .- 
tax-payers’ power of concealment.” 

“Tt is to be feared, therefore, that the fairness which be- 
longs to the principle of an income-tax cannot be made to 
attach itself in practice; and that this tax, while apparently 
the most just of all modes of raising a revenue, is in effect 
more unjust than many others which are prima facie more 
objectionable. This consideration would lead us to concur 
in the opinion which, until of late, has usually prevailed— 
that direct taxes on income should be reserved as an extra- 
ordinary resource for national emergencies, in which the 
necessity of a large annual revenue overrides all objections.” 

I think that an examination of the lists of incomes during 
the period when this tax was in force in this country would 
lead one to feel confident that Mr. Mill has not erred in 
his conclusions; or else that very many, judged by their 
style of living, were able to get three or four times as much 
out of this world’s goods for their money, as was obtained 


by others less fortunate. | 
Gro. A. BUTLER. 
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Articte IV.—THE DEGREE OF PROBABILITY OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC BELIEFS. 


Norsr1ne is more common, on the part of various classes of 
thinkers, than the assertion of superior certitude of their re- 
sults as compared with those of thinkers in other lines. A 
certain class of theologians never weary of contrasting the shift- 
ing speculations of science with the eternal verities of theol- 
ogy, and many scientists are equally ready to contrast the iri- 
descent fancies of theology with the solid facts of science. 
Such claims from any side, presented in the rash and unquali- 
fied manner in which they often are presented, must be taken 
to indicate a total lack of appreciation of the work done by 
thinkers in other lines, and a very gross ignorance of the pro- 
cesses of human thought in general. 

I believe, however, that it may be justly claimed that the 
questions within the sphere of natural and physical science 
which from time to time become matters of controversy, 
are generally settled in due season with a degree of acqui- 
escence in the doctrines established by the investigation, such 
as is comparatively seldom attained in regard to controverted 
questions in philosophy, history, or theology. A conflict be- 
tween opposing doctrines in science does come to an end. The 
dead are buried, and buried without hope of resurrection. We 
are not under the necessity of refuting the same doctrine again 
and again. The slain need not to be thrice slain. Since the 
time of Kepler, no one has doubted that the planets move in 
paths which are at least very close approximations to ellipses. 
Since the time of Harvey, no one has doubted that, in man and 
the animals most resembling man, the blood moves outward 
from the heart in the arteries, and inward towards the heart 
in the veins. A like universal acquiescence in the results of 
investigation more rarely terminates a controversy in other 
realms of thought. At the Christian era there were atheists, 
pantheists, and theists. There are atheists, pantheists, and 
theists to-day ; and, as far as we can see, there are likely to be 
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atheists, pantheists, and theists for ages to come. There were 
materialists and spiritualists at the Christian era ; and we seem no 
nearer now than then to any crucial observation or experiment, 
or to any more cogent line of argument, which will render the 
doctrine of either school demonstrably true or false. On his- 
torical, as on philosophical subjects, we find that contradictory 
opinions can survive indefinitely side by side. Whether Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was a villain or a martyr, is a question the 
answer to which will depend upon the general political and 
religious creed of the historian. 

Assuming, then, that scientific questions are generally capa- 
ble of being settled in time with a degree of unanimity which 
is more seldom attainable in philosophical, theological, or his- 
torical questions, it is worth while to inquire, whereon depends 
that peculiarly high degree of probability of scientific con- 
clusions which commands such nearly unanimous acquiescence. 
It is certainly not true that the facts which are the basis of 
scientific conclusions are in themselves more real than those 
which form the basis of our reasoning on other subjects. 
Facts of sense-perception are no more real than facts of con-' 
sciousness, facts of the material universe no more real than 
facts of human experience. Nor is there any essential differ- 
ence in the processes of thought applied to various subjects. 
Induction and deduction are essentially the same thing, what- 
ever may be the subject matter. 

There are, I believe, two reasons for the peculiarly high 
degree of probability belonging to many scientific beliefs. The 
first reason lies in the thoroughness with which the facts which 
form the basis of scientific conclusions can be verified.. The 
majority of scientific observations can be repeated an in- 
definite number of times, and can be made simultaneously by 
an indefinite number of persons. That iron will sink in water, 
and will float in mercury—that a solution of a barium salt will 
throw down a heavy white precipitate on the addition of a 
soluble sulphate—that electrical stimulation of a nerve will be 
followed by contraction of the muscle to which the extremity 
of that nerve is distributed—these facts, and such as these, can 
be observed over and over again, and can be observed simulta- 
neously by an indefinite number of people. Such facts, then, 
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do not have to be accepted on the evidence of testimony of one 
or of asmall number of persons. If any one doubts the fact, 
he can have his doubt removed by seeing the experiment tried. 
Moreover, there is usually no strong feeling or prejudice in- 
volved in the observation or in the reporting of scientific facts. 
No important human interests, material or moral, are gener- 
ally involved in the truth of one rather than the other of two 
contradictory conclusions. There is, then, in general no strong 
motive, either selfish or generous, tending to self-deception in 
the observation of these facts, or to intentional or unintentional 
falsification in their reporting. 

In one or another of these respects, it will be found that in 
general the facts upon which historical, philosophical, and theo- 
logical conclusions are based are less susceptible of exact verifi- 
cation than those upon which scientific conclusions are based. 
The facts of history can generally be known, after the lapse 
of time, only by the testimony of a small number of persons, 
though in some cases historical facts are preserved by monu- 
ments which are independent of voluntary testimony. It may 
be remarked incidentally that some scientific facts stand in 
this respect on the same level with historical facts. The date 
and many of the circumstances of the eruption of Vesuvius 
which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, are known only by 
testimony, just as any other facts of ancient history are known, 
though the very form of the mountain is an unconscious and 
unimpeachable witness to the main facts of the catastrophe. 
But, while some historical facts are known by monuments 
which are independent of conscious testimony, and some sci- 
entific facts are known only by testimony, it is very evident 
that the elements of uncertainty incident to human testimony 
enter in a very large degree into historical investigation, and 
in a very small degree into scientific investigation. Again, the 
facts of consciousness, which are the basis of psychological in- 
vestigation, can, in the very nature of the case, be immediately 
known only to a single individual. No man can look into 
another man’s consciousness; and the attempt voluntarily to 
reveal our states of consciousness to each other by means of 
description of them in language can never be more than im- 
perfectly successful. When different persons use precisely the 
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same language in the description of their mental states, there 
can be no certainty of the exact similarity of the mental states 
which they are respectively describing. When Christians speak 
of conversion or of the witness of the Spirit, I know not how any 
two of them can ever be sure that they are referring to exactly 
the same sort of experience. Moreover, in the matters which 
form the basis of historical, theological, and piilosophical in- 
vestigations, important human interests, material or moral, are 
generally involved, and strong passions are excited. The dis- 
honest and selfish are impelled by motives of self-interest, and 
oftentimes the conscientious and benevolent are impelled by 
motives of philanthropy, to self-deception in the observation 
of the facts, and to intentional or unintentional falsification in 
the reporting of them. 

A second reason of the high degiee of probability of many 
scientific beliefs is found in the humility of the aims of science. 
On a foundation of a given degree of strength, the taller the 
building which is erected the weaker it is. Science builds an 
edifice whose ground plan is very extensive, but which is only 
one story high. The probability of our conclusions is inversely 
as the square of the distance of those conclusions from the 
facts on which they are based. The realm of scientific knowl- 
edge and belief is large, because the facts of scientific observa- 
tion are manifold; but purely scientific conclusions never go 
far beyond the facts of observation. 

Science has nothing to do with entities. The scientist 
whose life is devoted to the investigation of the properties of 
matter, is the last man to trouble himself with the question 
whether matter has any objective existence or not. For us 
scientists matter is simply the “ possibility of sensation.” 
Whether matter is anything more than that, and, if so, what, 
are questions in regard to which scientific men, in so far as 
they are only scientific men, are the most utterly indifferent 
of Gallios. Science, again, has nothing to do with efficient 
causes. What we call physical forces are simply symbols, like 
the x, y, and 2 of the mathematician, which help us to express 
the relations between phenomena. When we speak of the 
force of gravitation, we mean nothing more than that pro- 
jectiles, planets, and other bodies do move, as they would 
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move if they were acted upon by a tendency to approach each 
other, whose intensity is directly as the masses and inversely 
as the squares of the distances. As to the nature of that ten- 
dency, the law of gravitation gives us no account whatever. If, 
in our speculation, we go a step further, and propose to resolve 
the force of gravitation into the impact of moving particles of 
ether, we still know not and do not pretend to know what sets 
the ether particles in motion. The secondary causes with 
which scientific men deal are simply uniformities of sequence. 
As science knows nothing of efficient causes, so it utterly 
ignores final causes. The universe may have been made by an 
intelligent Creator, and, if so, he undoubtedly had some pur- 
pose in making it. But whether there was such a Creator, 
whether he had a purpose, and, if so, what that purpose was, 
are all questions with which science has nothing whatever to 
do. Science, again, knows nothing of primal origin or ulti- 
mate destiny. The universe may be eternal, or it may have 
come to be at some epoch of past time, and it may be destined 
to cease to exist at some future time; but with these questions 
science has nothing to do. All that concerns us as scientific 
men is that the system of uniform sequences that we call nature 
appears to extend backward for an indefinite distance into the 
past, and seems likely to extend forward for an indefinite dis- 
tance into the future. Whether that indefinite duration is in- 
finite, is a question about which science has nothing to say. 
The work of science is to accumulate an increasing store of 
observations of physical phenomena, and by comparison and 
induction to detect the laws of those phenomena—i. e., the 
relations of co-existence or of succession which exist between 
them. And such laws, in addition to the facts themselves, 
comprise the whole content of science. In the progress cf 
man’s knowledge of the external world, those phenomena first 
engage attention which can be observed without any special 
appliances, and those relations are first perceived which are 
most simple and obvious. Subsequently instruments of pre- 
cision enable observations and measurements to be more ac- 
curately made. Objects too minute or too distant to be seen 
by the naked eye are magnified. Ingenious experimentation 
devises artificial conditions under which the relation or lack of 
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relation betweeen any two phenomena can be detected. Im- 
proved mathematical analysis enables the mind to become cog- 
nizant of relations which are too intricate to be otherwise per- 
ceived. The mind stored with multitudes of tacts acquires an 
almost intuitive power to penetrate into the secrets of nature, 
and discern far-reaching relations between phenomena ap- 
parently utterly disconnected. But, in the very highest stages 
of scientific investigation, the work is still absolutely nothing 
but the accumulation of knowledge of phenomena, and the 
detection of relations of co-existence and of sequence between 
phenomena. 

When the savage has learned to predict, from experience, 
the continued succession of day and night, the phases of the 
moon, and the changes of seasons, he has already developed 
the conception of natural law—i. e., of a determinate order of 
sequence in phenomena. When it is perceived that these 
obvious and familiar phenomena, in connection with infrequent 
an¢ startling phenomena, such as eclipses, and phenomena only 
observable by the aid of the telescope, such as the phases of 
Venus, can all be included and formulated under the concep- 
tion of a number of spheroidal bodies moving in elliptical orbits 
in accordance with the principle of gravitation, a much more 
comprehensive appreciation of the scope of natural law has 
been attained. When it is perceived that the same system of 
mutual attractions between bodies which has been assumed in 
order to formulate the actual movements of the planets, may 
account for the evolution of the planets from a nebula, and 
that thus a vast number of apparently disconnected phenomena 
—such as the high temperature of the sun, the cold and- dead 
voleanic surface of the moon, the bright-lined spectrum of 
certain nebule, the internal heat of the earth, the wrinkling of 
the earth’s crust into mountain chains—may all be brought into 
harmonious relationship, the conception of the scope of natural 
law has been still further widened. But, when the astronomer 
plans years beforehand an expedition to the coast of Africa to 
be in readiness to observe a solar eclipse at a precise point of 
time, or when he tells us how many million years ago the sur- 
face of the earth became sufficiently cool to be habitable, he 
has only traveled some steps further along the same road on 
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which his savage predecessor had already entered, when that 
predecessor, warned by the diminishing altitude of the sun, 
turned back from hunting the mammoth with his stone spears 
and arrows, to gain the shelter of his cave dwelling before 
nightfall. 

It is conceivable that a mind possessed of no other faculties 
in kind than ours, and operating by the same sort of methods 
as those which have achieved the actual results of scientific 
investigation, might attain to so complete a knowledge of the 
relations of phenomena, as, by knowing simply the relative 
positions of the atoms in the primal nebula, to be able to pre- 
dict the whole history of the material universe—the magni- 
tudes, distances, and orbits of future suns and planets; the 
physiographic features of every orb — continents, oceans, 
mountains, rivers; the direction of every wind, and the num- 
ber of drops in every shower; the precise moment at which life 
would animate a globe once lifeless; the character, number, and 
relations of every specific form of life; the number of leaves 
on every tree, and the exact position of every leaf. It is 
conceivable that the path to be traversed by every atom, and 
the changes in which it would take a share, might be expressed 
in a mathematical formula of immense complexity, as truly as 
the orbit of a planet may be formulated. But, in the utmost 
extension of science which we can imagine, its entire content 
is still phenomena and laws—laws expressive of the relations 
of co-existence and sequence of phenomena. 

All this sort of work involves, of course, one postulate of 
tremendous significance, viz: that nature is a system, a cosmos, 
not a chaos; and that, therefore, relations of co-existence and 
sequence observed within the limits of our experience may be 
expected to hold good beyond those limits. This postulate is 
as undemonstrable as the belief in personal identity, trust- 
worthiness of memory, or moral responsibility, or any other nec- 
essary belief. But, as in the case of other necessary beliefs, its 
undemonstrability is no reason why it should not be accepted 
as the basis of our thinking. But it is well to notice that the 
postulate is implied in the common expectation of sunrise and 
sunset as truly as in the most comprehensive generalizations of 


science. 
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It may be remarked parenthetically that scientific men, in 
works whose main tenor is professedly or truly scientific, often 
give utterance to opinions which far transcend the limits which 
we have assigned for the scope of science. To such opinions 
the popular mind often attributes the same degree of probabil- 
ity which belongs to the legitimate conclusions of science. 
And it is fair to say that scientific men themselves sometimes 
make the same mistake. But, when a scientific man expresses 
an opinion on such a question as that of the existence of God, 
or the immateriality of the human soul, his utterances are not 
science, but philosophy—good or bad philosophy, as the case 
may be. The opinions of a scientific man on philosophy are 
no more a part of science than are his opinions on politics or 
poetry. 

I have ascribed the high degree of probability attendant 
upon many scientific beliefs to two causes: first, the degree of 
thoroughness with which the facts can be verified ; second, the 
slight degree in which the conclusions transcend the facts. 
The correctness of this view is incidentally confirmed by the 
consideration that, outside the department of natural science, — 
those lines of investigation which most resemble scientific in- 
vestigation in the thorough verification of their facts and in 
the humility of their conclusions, are the ones which also most 
resemble scientific investigation in the power of securing ap- 
proximately unanimous acquiescence in their results. Thus, it 
cannot be doubted that there is a far more rapid progress 
towards unanimity of opinion in the sphere of empirical psy- 
chology than in that of speculative philosophy, in the sphere 
of biblical criticism than in that of dogmatic theology: And 
there can be but little doubt that the reasons are the same as 
those which have been given in regard to natural science. 

Take a single illustration in the sphere of biblical criticism. 
My friend, the late Prof. Gardiner of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, published in the Journal of the Exegetical Society, a 
short time before his death, an exceedingly interesting article 
on the Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In that 
article, a comparison was made between the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Epistles of St. Paul in regard to the frequency 
of occurrence of certain important words and groups of words, 
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as indicating the characteristic habit of thought in the writers. 
The results of this comparison were tabulated, and graphically 
represented in diagrams. It appeared, for instance, that the 
word fepevd¢ and its cognate words are used with great frequency 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, while they do not occur at all 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. The words alya, éxayyedta, and 
télecog are almost equally characteristic of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, while their infrequency is almost equally characteristic of 
the Epistles of Paul. On the other hand, the words dyazdw and 
mapaxaéw and their cognates are so frequent in the Epistles of 
Paul as to be characteristic of his writings, while in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews they are comparatively rare. The inference is, 
that St. Pau! could not have been the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, since the characteristic tenor of thought of the 
two writers, as indicated by the habit of using these important 
groups of words, is entirely different. The argument appears 
to me a very strong one; and it will be observed that its 
eogency depends upon precisely the same conditions which 
have been assigned in explanation of the unanimous acquies- 
cence in scientific conclusions. The facts upon which the argu- 
ment is based do not rest upon the testimony of one or few 
possibly interested persons. They may be verified for himself 
at pleasure by any one who is possessed of a Greek Testament 
or even of an English Testament. The conclusion involves no 
abstruse philosophical or theological conceptions. It may be 
equally acceptable to Trinitarian and Unitarian, Calvinist 
and Arminian, theist and atheist. It may be assumed in gen- 
eral that the ability of any department of investigation to 
secure unanimous acquiescence in its results will be substantially 
proportional to the thoroughness of verification of its facts, 
and to the humility of its conclusions. 

I have spoken of the high degree of probability attained by 
some scientific conclusions, as indicated by the unanimity with 
which they are accepted by all who are competent to under- 
stand the evidence. It is, however, a very obvious truth that 
not ali scientific beliefs possess this high degree of probability. 
Scientific theories and hypotheses range all the way from that 
extreme degree of probability which commands substantially 
unanimous assent, to the very slight degree of probability that 
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belongs to a merely plausible conjecture. It may be worth 
while, at this point, to throw in parenthetically a caution 
against the very common error of supposing that those sci- 
entific conclusions which are reached by elaborate mathematical 
investigation have necessarily the highest degree of probability. 
However exact and rigorous the mathematical reasoning, if 
merely conjectural values are assigned to quantities entering 
into the equations, the probability of the conclusion is limited 
by the probability of those conjectures. If we estimate a 
quantity by guessing at half and multiplying by two, the 
probability of our result is only the probability of the original 
guess. And the same is true if between conjecture and con- 
clusion is interposed an elaborate series of differentiations and 
integrations. Astronomical and physical theories can never 
attain the degree of probability belonging to propositions 
in pure mathematics, and are not necessarily more probable 
than biological and geological theories. It may be worth our 
while to investigate the conditions on which depend the various 
degrees of probability of different scientific beliefs. As pre- 
liminary to this discussion, let us illustrate a little further the 
nature of the conception of natural law, and the relation of 
hypothesis to the discovery of natural law. 

The scientific conception of law may be well illustrated by 
mathematical series. A mathematical series is a succession of 
terms each one of which is derived from one or more of the 
preceding in accordance with some law. Knowing a sufficient 
number of terms, we can discover the law of the series; know- 
ing the law of the series, we can compute any term. A still 
more instructive illustration may be found in the geometrical 
conception of curves. A curve is conceived as being generated 
by a point which moves always in accordance with some law. 
That law, mathematically formulated, constitutes the equation 
of the curve. If a number of points of the curve are given, 
we can infer the law of the curve; if we know the law, we 
can predict any number of points, tracing the curve, it may be, 
from minus infinity to plus infinity. 

The scientific conception of nature is, that every group of 
related phenomena forms such a series—such a curve. Know- 
ing by observation a certain number of terms of the series, or 
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points of the curve—that is, a certain number of phenomena,— 
we make a guess, or, in technical language, an hypothesis, as to 
the law. By means of that hypothetical law, we predict other 
terms of the series, or points of the curve—that is, other phe- 
nomena which hitherto have been unobserved, or whose relation 
to the subject in question has been unrecognized. So far as 
opportunity may offer, the predictions are compared with the 
results of observation. So long as prediction and observation 
agree exactly or approximately, it is assumed to be probable 
that our hypothesis is exactly or approximately true. If our 
hypothetical law departs widely from the truth, the departure 
will be shown, sooner or later, by a wide discrepancy between 
prediction and observation. 

What I have said thus in the abstract finds a typical con- 
crete illustration in Kepler’s classical discovery of the character 
of the planetary orbits. Every known and recorded position 
of a planet was a point in a curve, and the contemplation of 
those known points suggested to the fertile imagination of 
Kepler hypothesis after hypothesis in regard to the law of the 
curve. At last the hypothesis was reached that the planetary 
orbits were ellipses with the sun in the focus; and with that 
hypothesis all observations were found to coincide. The con- 
clusion thus established has never been questioned. 

These illustrations, I believe, correctly set forth the general 
character of scientific research. The collection of a greater or 
less number of observations,—the invention of an hypothesis 
suggested by those observations,—the prediction, on the basis 
of that hypothesis, of phenomena hitherto unobserved or un- 
regarded,—the comparison of prediction with observation, and 
the consequent verification or refutation of the hypothesis— 
these are the ordinary steps in any scientific investigation. 

If we carry out our geometrical illustration somewhat further 
in detail, it will yield us some interesting suggestions in regard 
to the conditions governing the relative degree of probability 
of different scientific beliefs. Let us suppose, then, that we 
are endeavoring to trace the whole course of a curve of which 
certain points are given. It is obvious, in the first place, that 
the more numerous are the given points, the more likely shall 
we be to form a true hypothesis in regard to the law of the 
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curve. Thus we formulate the obvious proposition that, other 
things being equal, the probability of our scientific hypothesis 
will be in direct ratio to the extent of our knowledge of the 
phenomena concerned. 

Again, if we have a certain number of points of the curve 
given, it is evident that there will be much less liability of 
considerable error in conjecturing those portions of the curve 
which are intermediate between some of the known points, 
than in conjecturing those portions of the curve which lie out- 
side the limits of the known points. Accordingly, if our ob- 
servations of a series of phenomena are distributed over a 
given range in respect to time, space, temperature, pressure, or 
any other variable condition, we shall be much more likely to 
make predictions exactly or approximately correct, in regard 
to phenomena lying within the limits of the extreme observa- 
tions already made, than in regard to those which lie beyond 
those limits. In other words, interpolation is a much safer 
process than that which has been called, in barbarous defiance 
of etymology, by the name of extrapolation. Yet it must 
always be remembered that there is an uncertainty in interpo- 
lation even between points which are very close together. 
Unless the equation of a curve is exactly known, we can never 
be sure that the curvature is uniform between any two points, 
however near to each other those points may be. There may be, 
for aught we know, a cusp between these two points. The man 
who, knowing the specific gravity of water at 32° and at 46° 
Fahrenheit, should infer that the specific gravity of water at 
39° would be the mean of those two, would be of course in 
error. In the curve of densities of water, there is a cusp pre- 
cisely between these two points. A possibility of like error 
must exist in all cases of interpolation where the law is not 
absolutely known. 

Again, if we endeavor to prolong our curve beyond the 
limits of the farthest point which is given, it is evident that 
the probability of considerable error must increase with each 
unit of distance through which we proceed. Our processes of 
extrapolation become more and more uncertain, as we proceed 
further and further beyond those limits, in time, space, temper- 
ature, pressure, or other variable condition, within which our 
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observations have been made. The position of the planets 
may be calculated with great accuracy some centuries in ad- 
vance, but he would be a very rash man who would attempt to 
make an Ephemeris for the year of our Lord 1,000,000,000. 
A man who knew the behavior of water at temperatures vary- 
ing from 50° to 150° Fahrenheit, could, on the basis of his 
observations, draw very just conclusions in regard to the be- 
havior of water at temperatures somewhat below 50° and some- 
what above 150° ; but, if he attempted to carry his processes of 
extrapolation beyond the limits of 32° on the one hand and 
212° on the other, he would undoubtedly be completely in 
error in his results. We know by experiment how the fusion 
point is affected by moderate increase of pressure in the case 
of rather fusible bodies, as sulphur and spermaceti; but how 
the fusion point of the materials in the interior of the globe 
may be affected by the enormous pressure of four thousand 
miles of rock, no physicist or geologist ventures very definitely 
to conjecture. Geology, reasoning backward from the present 
to the past, can reconstruct with considerable accuracy the 
geographical, climatic, and other conditions of Quaternary and 
Tertiary times; but its pictures grow more and more indistinct 
as the vision is prolonged further backward into the past, and 
the condition of the earth in Archean time is very largely un- 
known. The biologist succeeds very well in tracing some of 
the later steps of evolution of organic forms; but the origin 
of the various sub-kingdoms whose representatives swarmed in 
Primordial seas is shrouded in mystery ; and we have scarcely 
a conjecture to relieve our absolute ignorance in regard to the 
origin of the earliest forms of life. The degree of probability 
of our conclusions diminishes rapidly as those conclusions 
transcend the limits of observation. 

Again, a curve of higher degree often consists of two or 
more branches apparently entirely distinct from each other; 
and it may happen that one of these branches has in its gen- 
eral form a close resemblance to a complete curve of lower 
degree. Thus, the curve whic his represented by the equation, 


ay= + V w(a-b)(w-0), 
has, for certain values of the constants, an oval branch whose 
form is almost exactly that of an ellipse, and an infinite par- 
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abolic branch. If we had given a number of points of that 
oval branch, and no points of the other branch of the curve, our 
conjecture would naturally be that the curve was an ellipse ; 
and, if the observed points did not exactly correspond with the 
equation of the ellipse, we should probably conceive that the 
slight descrepancy was due simply to errors of measurement. 
We should of course be in error. The curve is not of the second 
degree, but of the third degree. No part of it is an ellipse. 
The resemblance of a part of it to an ellipse is only approxi- 
mate. I believe that we must recognize the possibility of an 
analogous error in our scientific investigations. A law which 
appears to be thoroughly verified by the coincidence between 
prediction and observation, may yet be true only approximately 
and within limits. It is possible, for instance, that the New- 
tonian law of gravitation may be only an approximation to the 
truth. It is possible that the true law may be a vastly more 
complex one, which would include in a single formula not only 
the relations of sensible masses of matter at sensible distances, 
but also the relations of molecules and atoms at infinitesimal 
distances. 

Our geometrical illustration may afford us yet another in- 
structive suggestion. If, in the equation which we have 
quoted, we make 6 equal to 0, the equation will reduce to the 
form, 

ay=te,/x—c; 
and we shall then find, corresponding to the oval branch of 
the former curve, only a single point. The curve will thus 
consist of an infinite parabolic branch and a single isolated 
point. In such a curve, we might have given a very large 
number of points distributed along the infinite branch, and yet 
their contemplation might afford us no suggestion of the iso- 
lated point that lies outside of that branch. There must be 
always an analogous possibility, in regard to those natural laws 
which seem to be most thoroughly verified, that there may be 
outlying, isolated phenomena, apparently entirely unrelated to 
the law, which would yet be included in a true statement of 
the law. Such outlying phenomena, analogous to isolated 
points in complex curves, would afford us, from the physical 
side, a conception of miracles. From this point of view, we 
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recognize that a miracle need not be regarded as a suspension 
or violation of law. On the other hand, the physical signifi- 
cance of a miracle would be, that the true law of nature is 
more complex than our supposed law—that our supposed law 
is true only approximately within limits; and that the true 
law, in its full complexity, includes the apparently isolated 
phenomena, as well as the phenomena which are apparently 
normal. It may be that the rising of Jesus from the dead was 
as truly natural as the failure of other men to rise. It is un- 
necessary to remark that the theological conception of miracle 
would require another element to be included in the definition ; 
namely, coincidence in time and place between such an extra- 
ordinary event and some moral or religious revelation. It 
would lead us too far from the subject in hand, if we were to 
enter upon any discussion of the adequacy of testimony to 
prove a miracle. All that concerns our present line of discus- 
sion is the recognition that a miracle must always and every- 
where be among the physical possibilities. In regard to the 
probability or provability of miracles, I will only remark that, 
to a man who truly believes in the existence of a God possessed 
of moral attributes and supremely interested for righteousness, 
it can never seem incredible nor extremely improbable that 
the world’s clock should have been so adjusted as to strike at 
an hour pregnant with moral destiny. 

Our theme has been the Degree of Probability of Scientific 
Beliefs; and by this time it is obvious that the word probabil- 
ity was designedly chosen. However probable some of our 
scientific beliefs may be, it is obvious that certainty in natural 
science is absolutely unattainable. We cannot know that the 
external universe has any objective existence. Our whole sys- 
tem of natural law may be but a castle in the air. The postu- 
late of the uniformity of nature, upon which all our reasoning 
is founded, is itself utterly undemonstrable. If our postulate 
is admitted, the reasoning that is based upon it is at no step 
demonstrative, and the results can never be certain. However 
close together may be two points of observation on the curve of 
any class of phenomena, there may yet be a cusp between 
them, which will invalidate any conclusions in the way of in- 
terpolation. Our processes of extrapolation grow more and 
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more uncertain the more we transcend the limits of actual 
observation. When the coincidence between prediction and 
observation seems to be most complete, there may be other 
branches of the curve or isolated points about which we know 
nothing. The laws of nature which we consider most thoroughly 
verified may be true only approximately and within limits. 
Nowhere in the whole system of natural and physical science 
ean we find certainty. 

From this point of view, we recognize the utter vanity of 
the talk which is so frequently heard, in which the boasted 
certainties of science are contrasted with the uncertainties of 
religion, and religious men are reproached for their folly in 
making undemonstrable beliefs the basis of their plans of life. 
It is well for us to remind ourselves how very narrow are the 
limits within which absolute certainty is attainable. The laws 
of thought are certain. We may imagine a universe where 
space has more or less than three dimensions, but we cannot 
imagine a universe where a thing can be and not be at the 
same time. Certain, too, for each individual, is his present 
state of consciousness. That is the one fact which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to doubt. But, beyond the present state of 
consciousness and the laws of thought, all beliefs can be only in 
greater or less degree probable. Our personal identity, the 
reliability of memory and of mental faculties in general, the 
existence of the external world—may all be denied without 
self-contradiction. Alike in the common affairs of daily life, 
in our scientific speculations, and in the sphere of morals and 
religion, we base upon postulates which are undemonstrable 
conclusions which more or less probably are more or less close 
approximations to the truth. And, in all of those spheres, we 
act upon such beliefs as if they were certainly true. No one 
refuses to eat his dinner because he doubts the existence of the 
external world; no one refuses to accept payment of a debt 
because he doubts his personal identity or the validity of 
memory. It may be no less reasonable to live on the assump- 
tion of responsibility to a God, whose existence we can never 
demonstrate; to live with reference to a future life, of which 
we can have no assurance until each one for himself is called 
to test the awful alternative of extinction or immortality; to 
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live with reference to the doctrines and precepts of a religion, 
for no article of whose creed we can claim more than that it 
is more or less probably a more or less close approximation to 
the truth. Through a theoretical scepticism may be our path 
to an intelligent practical faith. From the clear recognition 
of the extremely narrow limits within which certitude is at- 
tainable, we may learn the rationality and the wisdom of act- 
ing upon beliefs which are merely probable, and acting with an 
earnestness proportionate to the importance of the interests 
involved. We may learn to walk by faith more steadily, by 
perceiving that, in this universe in which we live, only he who 
is willing to walk by faith can walk at all. 

WILLIAM NortH RIcE, 
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Articte V.—COLERIDGE AS A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHER. 


Tur names of Wordsworth and Coleridge are closely asso- 
ciated, not only as poets of a distinctive and highly influential 
school, but as spiritual teachers, whose thought and influence 
have permanently affected the thinking and the character of at 
least two generations of English-speaking people. Having 
treated, in a former number of this Review, of Wordsworth 
as a Spiritual Teacher,* it may not be unbefitting to supple- 
ment that Article with one on Coleridge as a Spiritual Philoso- 
pher, that the great movement which they both inaugurated 
may be appreciated on its philosophic, as well as its poetic side. 

Their relation to each other was something more than that 
of friends, associated in kindred pursuits and living in the 
same neighborhood. It was in some respects that of mutual 
teacher and learner; for each was preéminently a teacher, and 
each learned of the other truths and principles, or received in- 
fluences, which they mutually felt and acknowledged. Of the 
two, Coleridge was unquestionably the greater genius, and he 
imparted to the other, as he did to the age in which he lived, far 
more than he received; though being of a humbler, more rev- 
erent and childlike spirit, he took less credit to himself and gave 
more to his older and more self-appreciative friend. For the 
philosophy which permeates so largely the poetry of Words- 
worth, especially in Zhe Hacursion, he was largely indebted to 
Coleridge, and for not a little also of the poetical form and dic- 
tion which characterizes his best poems, in contrast with the ex- 
treme simplicity and prosaic commonplace which marks some of 
his early poetry, in accordance with his theory of poetic diction. 
The falsity of this theory, at least in its extreme form, as well 
as the superior merit of Wordsworth’s true poetry, Coleridge was 
the first to recognize and point out. The strong contrasts in 
their character and genius it is unnecessary to dwell upon. 
Less happy than Wordsworth in the influences and surround- 


* New Englander and Yale Review for November, 1887. 
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ings of his early life, and also in his mental habits and tem- 
perament—afilicted with a diseased body, and, what is worse, a 
deplorable and almost fatal moral weakness or imbecility of 
will—he failed to reach that preéminence of greatness and 
power which might have been his, had he been true to his 
marvellous genius ; failed also to accomplish what Wordsworth, 
with his calmer temperament, more robust body and mind, and 
resolute purpose, achieved by pure fidelity and perseverance. 
It is common to speak of Coleridge simply as one of the 
“Take Poets.” In our manuals of Literature the chief dis- 
tinction accorded him is the authorship of Zhe Ancient 
Mariner, Christabel, Kubla Khan, Hymn to Mt. Blane, and a 
few other poems of rare merit; but little is said of his prose 
writings, and the rich and invaluable contribution he has made 
to philosophic and Christian thought. Judged from the purely 
literary side, and by literary critics, these are classed as “Meta- 
physics,” of little interest or value except to those few persons 
who love to puzzle their brains about subtleties beyond the 
reach or comprehension of ordinary readers. It has become 
the fashion in these days to decry the teachings of Coleridge 
as antiquated and out of date in this century of scientific pro 
gress,—as if anything true and therefore eternal, whether 
found in Coleridge, or Plato, or the Bible, could ever be out of 
date,—and to jeer with Carlyle at those marvellous discours- 
ings with which he held spell-bound the admirers who thronged 
about him in his retirement at Highgate. To caricature such 
a man is, to say the least, an ungrateful return on the part of 
the “ sage of Chelsea,” for the lessons of wisdom he had learned 
from the greater sage of Highgate. Far more just and honora- 
ble is the testimony given by those who best knew him and are 
best qualified to judge. Wordsworth, aloof and self-sufficing 
as he was, felt Coleridge to be his equal if not his superior. 
“T have known many men,” he says, “who have done wonder- 
ful things, but the most wonderful man I ever knew was 
Coleridge,” De Quincey called him “the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtlest and most comprehensive, that 
has yet existed among men.” “ All other men,” wrote Southey, 
“whom I have ever known are mere children compared to 
him.” Arnold of Rugby called him the greatest intellect that 
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England had produced within his memory.” Julius Hare 
speaks of him as “the great religious philosopher to whom the 
mind of our generation in England owes more than to any 
other man.” Mr. Maurice held him in deeper reverence than 
any other teacher of modern times. Even Mr. J. 8. Mill, who 
had little sympathy with Coleridge’s thought and philosophy, 
has said that no man has contributed more to shape the opinions 
among younger men who can be said to have any opinions at 
all. He was ranked by him as the great seminal mind of his 
generation. 

Nor is this the judgment of his contemporaries merely. 
One of the most appreciative of modern critics, Principal 
Shairp, says of him, that “whatever is best, deepest, most 
spiritual in the thinking and feeling of the last thirty years 
[1868] is either the product of his thought, or akin to it. He 
was the spirit quickener not only of this man or that, but of 
his whole age. The greatest men of his time were the most 
susceptible to his influence, and the first to feel it. Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Irving, Wilson, Hazlitt, even Carlyle— 
on these he laid his spell, and ‘spoke through them.’ And 
partly through them, partly by his own immediate agency, he 
has since entered into the inner thought of every reflective 
man. For his was the most germinative mind England has 
this century given birth to.”* Any one conversant with the 
ideas of Coleridge and with the best thought of the last fifty 
years must admit the truth of this testimony. 

Such high and unqualified praise may seem extravagant con- 
cerning one whose life and character betrayed such moral 
weakness, and who has left such fragmentary work behind 
him. But it is quality, and not quantity, that weighs in the 
intellectual, as well as in the moral and spiritual scale. The 
words of Jesus, few and fragmentary as are the reports of 
them in the Gospels, and though he never left a line written 
by himself, we need not say, outweigh and will outlast all the 
literature of the world. The ‘Thoughts’ of Pascal have more 
of solid and lasting worth than all the works of Voltaire. The 
‘Confessions’ of Saint Augustine have struck deeper root into 
the thought and heart of Christendom than all his other tomes. 


* Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 142. 
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These devout ‘Suspiria’ and profound insights into divine 
things will remain when his system of theology is forgotten. 
So the Table Talk of Coleridge, the disjecta membra of his 
Literary Remains, the essays embodied in the “ Friend,” and 
his spiritual Aphorisms in that invaluable book, “Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” outweigh in solid, profound, and penetrating thought all 
which more superficial thinkers and so called philosophers of 
the materialistic school have written, and are the best refuta- 
tion of their pretentious but shallow reasonings. 

It is a matter of regret to many admirers of Coleridge that 
he left no complete system of philosophy, as other original 
thinkers and philosophers have done. It is well known that 
he contemplated such a work, which, like many other projected 
plans, were never executed. And yet when we compare the 
value of what he has really left us with the elaborate and com- 
pleted systems of others who have undertaken to systematize 
and reduce to formulas all that can be known in their several 
fields of thought, we may almost be thankful for the failure. 
When we consider, too, the nature and quality of his thinking, 
as well as its almost unlimited extent, dealing almost wholly 
with principles which lie deep below the surface of things and 
of life, reaching oftentimes to that region which Bacon calls 
Philosophia Prima, where the several branches of the tree of 
knowledge unite in one stem, which sends its roots underneath 
the whole world of science and thought, we may see the diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of comprehending all such truths 
in a logical system. Coleridge’s thought was not. only pro- 
found, but as wide almost as life. He was in the truest sense 
what he called Shakespeare, a “myriad-minded” man. “ He 
touched being at almost every point, and wherever he touched 
it opened up some new shaft of truth.” It may perhaps be 
irreverent to compare him with the Great Teacher, who elab- 
orated no system of theology or ethics, but simply discoursed 
on heavenly and divine things, bringing down and clothing in 
earthly symbols truths, principles, and spiritual realities from 
the heaven in which He dwelt, and lodged them as seeds in 
the minds of those prepared to receive them, to be afterwards 
unfolded and to grow into doctrines, theologies, and institu- 
tions. He may, at least, be compared with Socrates who also 
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taught by conversations, which were afterwards elaborated by 
the kindred genius of Plato into his masterly and immortal 
dialogues. So the seminal thoughts and principles sown 
broadcast by Coleridge in his monologues, table-talks, eriti- 
cisms, essays, etc., have quickened the thought and leavened the 
literature and regenerated to a large extent the philosophy and 
theology of our times. What Schleiermacher did for Evan- 
gelical theology in Germany, what Wordsworth did for Eng- 
lish poetry and poet!: thought concerning nature and man and 
human life, that Coleviu,: has done for Christian thought and 
rational ethies and spiritual philosophy in England and America. 

To what extent this is true may not be apparent to those 
whose intellectual life began since the reactionary drift toward 
materialism set in. But those who were fortunate enough to 
be born in the early part of this century, before the present 
eclipse of faith and the great apostacy from spiritual truth and 
Christianity began, may remember the influence upon young 
minds of two opposing currents or intellectual movements. 
These movements were represented in poetry by Wordsworth 
and Byron, the spiritual and the sensual poets of the age, and 
in philosophy by the school of Locke, whose sensational theory 
of knowledge had reigned supreme for three generations, and 
Coleridge, whose writings were then beginning to penetrate 
and leaven English and American thought. Some, who had 
been caught and carried away for a time by the passionate 
fervor and hectic beauty of Byron’s verse, may remember how 
they were recalled from their idolatry and false worship through 
such critics as Talfourd and Wilson, and especially Coleridge 
in his Biographia Literaria, and learned to appreciate the 
deeper and calmer, more thoughtful and more spiritual poetry 
of Wordsworth, and to prize the tranquil and steadfast luster 
of the morning and evening star above the lurid flashing of 
the meteor. Some, too, led by this wise and profound thinker 
from his literary to his philosophical essays in the “ Friend,” 
and his later religious writings in “ Aids to Reflection,” may 
remember with lasting gratitude and joy the emancipation of 
thought, I may say, the intellectual regeneration, which their 
whole being underwent, from the reading and study of this 
master mind ; how he alone first taught them how to ¢hink, to 
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penetrate through the translucent and often obscuring veil of 
words to the spirit of the thought within, and conversely, how 
to use words so as clearly to reveal, and not to hide or confuse 
the thought; to look below transient forms to permanent 
principles, and to distinguish between notion, the s¢mulacra 
of thought, the shadows and phantoms of things, zdeas or 
spiritual realities, the only true substance of knowledge. How 
under such illuminating teaching the superficial but all-dom- 
inating philosophy of Locke and Paley dissolved like an un- 
substantial pageant, and in its place arose a philosophy of 
knowledge, of morality, and of religion, which rested on no 
such empirical and uncertain grounds as sensible appearances, or 
happiness, or utility, or calculation of consequences, but on 
principles as solid and immutable as Reason itself, of which 
they are constituent parts and necessary elements. Happy 
indeed were those who were brought under the influence of 
such writings in the formative period of their intellectual and 
moral life, and so were saved ever after from the desolating 
sweep of that skeptical and materialistic flood which under the 
names of ‘Science’ and ‘ Positivism’ and ‘ Evolution’ has car- 
ried so many of the noblest and most gifted minds into the 
wild ocean and outer darkness of unbelief, agnosticism, atheism, 
and pessimistic despair. 

But it is time to pass from this preliminary survey to a more 
specific study of the man and his work. What is the precise 
nature of the work which Coleridge accomplished? A_ brief 
glance at his character as poet may prepare the way for a true 
estimate ot him as philosopher. These two aspects are not so 
unrelated as by many they are held to be. They belong, in 
deed, to one and the same character, inseparably united in 
every highest genius, though not always in visible form and 
function. Every truly great poet has been, if not a philos- 
osopher, endowed with the philosophic mind; and every 
truest philosopher has been, if not a poet in the technical 
sense, gifted with poetic insight. The great names of Shake- 
speare and Goethe and Milton and Wordsworth, are illustra- 
tions of the former, and those of Plato and Bacon of the latter. 
We need only cite the greatest living poet as further illustra- 
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tion and as authority for the truth here declared. In his lines 
in “The Poet,” Tennyson says: 
‘* He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul ; 


The marvel of the everlasting Will 
An open scroll before him lay.” 


Imagination, the sovereign faculty of the poet is, or should 
be, a permanent power in the philosopher, since it is primarily 
a seeing or discerning faculty, as it must be in order to be an 
interpreting and creative faculty. It alone is quick and subtle 
and penetrating enough to see into the meaning of things, to 
apprehend in all phenomena, whether of mind or matter, the 
informing lew or zdea, of which science is often blindly in 
quest ; and especially to trace and arrest those vanishing appari- 
tions of the mind which elude the gaze of common conscious- 
ness and are utterly beyond the understanding to grasp, but 
which often hold within them the secret of existence and the 
key to a true philosophy. It alone, moreover, has that spir- 
itual ¢act or vital sympathy with all life which like a super- 
natural sense feels the presence of a truth or reality while 
still invisible, or below the horizon of consciousness, and knows 
it to be true before it is overtaken by the reason. As the poet 
or artist through his vital sympathy with nature learns the 
secret of her creations, so that he is able to reproduce them in 
more perfect forms, because he divines her imperfectly ex- 
pressed meaning or idea, so by this same faculty, which 
Wordsworth calls the ‘feeling intellect,’ the true philosopher 
apprehends in their vital essence and organic unity those spir- 
itual phenomena which the understanding or scientific faculty 
dissects and analyses and knows only as dead abstractions. The 
understanding has no living insight, and deals only with things 
in their external and mechanical relations and under the con- 
ditions of time and space, or with mere logical abstractions 
divorced from reality. Imagination deals with things in their 
concrete reality, and living unity. The difference between the 
working of the understanding, x»nd poetic or imaginative in- 
sight, is like that between feeling in the dark to recognize 
objects by the touch, and seeing them in clear sunlight. It 
might be invidious to illustrate this by names and examples ; 
but everyone conversant with philosophical writers has felt the 
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contrast between a purely abstract and dry-as-dust metaphysi- 
cian, and a true philosopher in living touch with realities and 
able to invest with life and breath and motion those shadowy 
forms or notions which to most men are but dry bones or dead 
and dreary abstractions. 

The poetry of Coleridge, even more distinctively than that 
of Wordsworth, may be characterized as spiritual. That is, its 
special realm and province is the interior and spiritual life of 
man. Its chief subjects are drawn less from the outward 
world of nature than the inward world of consciousness. Not 
that he is not impressed with natural beauty and sublimity, 
since he describes it often with a power and feeling unsur- 
passed in literature, as in his hymn to Mt. Blane. But the 
outward forms he beholds, or creates, are viewed and used as 
symbols of something spiritual, rather than for what they are 
in themselves, or naturally suggest to a poetic sensibility. In 
this respect he differs from Wordsworth, who is ever reading 
im nature some moral or spiritual lesson taught by the spirit 
which pervades it, while Coleridge sees and reads first of all 
the spirit within him, and then finds in nature the forms and 
symbols to express it. In other words all his descriptions of 
nature and natural objects are suffused with an intense ideal- 
ism streaming from his own spirit, insomuch that the two 
worlds are perfectly and inseparably blended, and can no more 
be distinguished in his thought than Hamlet’s “ dagger of the 
mind” could be sensibly distinguished from that which he 
draws; or than the sound of a voice or instrument can be dis- 
tinguished from the music which it makes. This is finely 
shown in his grand “ Hymn before sunrise in the vale of 
Chamouny :” 


‘*O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my Thought, 
Yea, with my life, and Life’s own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural form, swell’d vast to heaven !” 
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Of the two great poems, “The Ancient Mariner,” and 
“ Christabel,” by which he is perhaps best known and most 
surely linked with immortality, we need only say that they 
illustrate in a wonderfully impressive way the characteristic 
of which we have spoken. They are stamped with an idealism 
and spirituality that carries them beyond the confines of this 
material world, and within the boundaries of the invisible and 
supernal. The former equals, if it does not surpass, Dante’s 
Inferno in its weird and terrible realism of the supernatural. 
The other, with its fascinating hold on the imagination and its 
shuddering suggestiens of an awful and unrevealed mystery, 
reminds one of that sublime passage in Job where the speaker 
says, as in a hoarse whisper: “Now a thing was secretly 
brought to me and mine ear received a little thereof. In 
thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me and trembling which made all 
my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; the 
hair of my flesh stood up; it stood still; but I could not dis- 
cern the form thereof; an image was before mine eyes; there 
was silence, and I heard a Voice.” 

Another poem must be mentioned as ilustrating the pre- 
dominance of the subjective over the objective in his poetry, 
and as containing also the true philosophy of ssthetics, viz: 
his Ode entitled “ Dejection.” After a vivid description of a 
sunset-sky with its glories of cloud and stars and crescent moon, 
he continues : 


‘*T see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ! 
My genial spirits fail ; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
It were a vain endeavor, 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west ; \ 
I may not hope from outward forms to win \ 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. - 
O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud !” 


Then, having shown that the soul of beauty and the soul of 
music is within and not without, he proceeds : 
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“‘O pure of heart ! thou need’st not ask of me 


What this strong music in the soul may be! 
ok * at * * 


This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous lady ! joy that n’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life and life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, lady ! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding nature to us gives in dower, 
A new earth and new heaven, 
‘Undreamed of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colors a suffusion from that light.” 


Other poems might be cited that reveal the delicate and 
subtle working of his imagination, called forth by the varied 
experiences of social and domestic life, and showing the inter- 
penetration of thought and affection, inteilect and feeling, 
which characterizes not his verse only, but all his writing. His 
poetry is steeped in his own personality, as perhaps that of no 
other poet in like measure except Milton. 

But we must leave his work as poet, and consider more care- 
fully what we regard his most important service to mankind, 
his work as a spiritual philosopher. If it be asked what is 
meant by spiritual philosophy, and how it differs from what is 
known as mental or intellectual philosophy, a full answer to the 
question can only be given by a complete exposition of Cole- 
ridge’s teachings. But an indication of it is suggested by the 
word itself. Sprit, in its ordinary meaning, is a word of 
deeper and wider significance than mind, or 7zvtellect, and in- 
cludes what is known as the moral and religious nature. — It 
includes not only conscience, or the practical reason, but espe- 


cially that central power, the seat of personality and of character, 
the will, which is certainly distinct from, though vitally con- | 
nected with, the other faculties of our complex being. This ; 


power, which in most systems of psychology is left wholly out 
of account in connection with the intellectual or knowing 
powers of the soul, is recognized as an essential factor in the 
highest form of knowledge, viz: faith, or spiritual intuition, 
which is defined by Coleridge as the union or synthesis of 
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Reason and Will. Thesensational theory of knowledge, that all 
our ideas come from the outward world through the senses, 
and are only images of material things, whose mental appre- 
hension or cognition follows mechanical laws, resulted in phi- 
losophy which allowed no place for spirit in any true sense of 
the word, or for those ideas and realties of the supersensible 
world which are the highest of all truths, and are indeed : 


‘*The fountain light of all our day— 
The master light of all our seeing.” 


It is the distinctive merit of Coleridge to have recognized 
the true nature and place of the spiritual powers of man, as 
distinguished from the lower intelligence which has to do 
with the sensuous world under the conditions of time and 
space. In connection with this, and as showing the supreme: 
importance of this distinction, he has demonstrated the vital 
connection and real harmony between rational intelligence and 
religious faith ; that, so far from being opposed to each other, 
religious faith and true philosophy spring from the same root, 
and are conversant with the same objects; that religion is not — 
what some modern teachers represent it, a mere matter of 
feeling, or “ morality touched with emotion,” or tinged with 
superstition, but the highest and truest knowledge, based on 
rational grounds and made practical in the life. 

As the opinions of almost all great teachers are best under- 
stood historically, in connection with their personal history, it 
is interesting to trace the growth of his opinions from their 
erude beginnings in, the shallow philosophy and rationalism 
current in his day to the complete settlement of his Christian 
faith and philosophy on the same indestructible foundations. 
To this result he was led not by speculation merely, but also 
through experience and the discipline of mental and bodily 
suffering, which led him to seek support in some sure ground 
above himself and his own reasonings—something eternal and 
divine. His religious philosophy, as he says of Christianity, 
was “not a speculation but a life;” that is, it grew out of a 


living experience and not from abstract thought. “ There was 


in him,” as De Quincey observed, ‘the capacity of love and 
faith, of self-distrust, humility, and child-like docility, waiting 
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but for time and sorrow to mature them. The sense of moral 
weakness and of sin, working inward contrition, made him seek 
for a more practical supporting faith than he had known in his 
early years. And so he learned that while the consistency of 
Christianity with right reason and the historic evidence of 
miracies are the outworks, yet the vital center of faith lies in 
the believer’s feeling of his great need, and the experience that 
the redemption that is in Christ meets the need ; that it ‘is the 
sorrow rising from beneath, and the consolation meeting it 
from above,’ the actual trial of the faith in Christ, which is its 
ultimate and most satisfying evidence.” 

But we are anticipating. To return to his earlier and forma- 
tive period: Coleridge did not, like Mill and others of the 
empirical school, continue in the opinions he first embraced, or 
the hereditary creed in which he had been trained. His intel- 
lectual life began with Hartleianism, a materialistic develop- 
ment of the principles of Locke and Hume. So ardent was 
his admiration of this system that he named his first child, 
Hartley, after its founder. During his sojourn at Cambridge 
and Bristol, he was a materialist, a necessitarian, and a Unita- 
rian. But the ideal and spiritual yearnings of his poetic nature 
could not long be satisfied with such pabulum, and his philo- 
sophie spirit sought for a more solid and rational foundation 
for his belief. He began to see that the hypothesis of all 
knowledge being derived from sense does not account for the 
intellectual side or mental frame-work of the sensible impres- 
sions. To take his own illustration: “The existence of an orig- 
inal picture, say Raphael’s Transfiguration, does not account 
for the existence of a copy of it; but rather the copyist must 
have put forth the same powers and gone through the same 
process as the first painter did when he made the original 
picture.” Besides, there are ideas in the mind which could not 
have come from sense or experience; e. g. the idea of cause. 
This is suggested, or awakened by external objects or phenom- 
ena and their successions in time, but could not be gwen by ; 
them ; for this idea is presupposed in every attempt to account 
for them. AI] which the senses perceive is certain antecedents 
and consequents. But there is more in the idea of cause than 
invariable antecedent, viz: the dependence of the one upon 
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the other, and the reason of it, or the newus which binds them 
together; and this can only be power or efficiency, an idea not 
derived from without or from sensible experience, but from 
within, viz: the self-conscious wi/. It is true that the empiri- 
cists, and especially Mr. Mill, have labored hard to derive this 
universal belief that every event must have a cause, from 
experience, by generalizing particular instances of uniform 
succession, and so arriving by induction at a universal law of 
causation. But all that can be proved by this method is that 
certain antecedents have, so far as observation or experience 
goes, been followed by certain consequents, and therefore we 
may rationally expect they always will be; not that they must 
be, still less that every event must have a cause. We are still in 
the realm of sense and experience, and cannot transcend it by 
this method, so as to arrive at wniversal and necessary truths. 
We cannot know absolutely but that somewhere or sometime, 
things may happen without any cause; an admission, absurd as 
it is, which is conceded by Mr. Mill himself. Real and abso- 
lute knowledge of absolute and universal truths is by this phil- 
osophy impossible. The idea of causality, like those of time 
and space, must be supplied by the mind itself, to give form 
and intelligibility to the impressions of sense and experience. 
However and wherever awakened, they are generated from 
within and not from without. In the words of Coleridge: 
“Though first revealed to us by experience, they must yet have 
preéxisted in order to make experience itself possible; even as 
the eye must exist previously to any particular act of seeing, 
though by sight only can we know that we have eyes.” 

Although driven by his own reflections from the school of 
Locke and Hartley, he had not yet attained the true philosophy 
of which he was in quest. The idealism of Berkeley and the 
systems of Leibnitz and Spinoza, and subsequently of Kant 
and Schelling, took successive hold of his thought, before he 
found rest to his inquiring and deeply meditative mind. Like 
nearly all profoundest thinkers, he passed through a transition 
period of doubt and skepticism before attaining to a fixed faith. 
This “ drift period” in Coleridge’s mental life is thus described 
in his own words: 
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“T found myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in, broke upon 
me from the fountains of the great deep, and fell from the 
windows of heaven. The fontal truths of natural religion and 
the books of revelation alike contributed to the flood; and it 
was long ere my ark touched on an Ararat and rested.” 

While wrestling with these doubts, he fell in with the works 
of the German and other mystics—Tauler, Béhmen, George 
Fox, and William Law, and in them he found that spiritual 
help which many others have found, an antidote to the over- 
speculative tendency so destructive to faith. 

“The writings of these mystics acted in no slight degree to 
prevent my mind from being imprisoned within the outline of 
any single dogmatic system. They helped to keep alive the 
heart within the head ; gave me an indistinct yet stirring pre- 
sentiment that all the products of the mere reflective faculty 
partook of death, and were as the rattling twigs and sprays in 
winter, into which a sap was yet to be propelled from some 
root to which I had not as yet penetrated, if they were to 
afford my soul food or shelter. If they (the mystics) were a 
moving cloud of smoke to me by day, yet were they a pillar of 
fire throughout the night, during my wanderings through the 
wilderness of doubt, and enabled me to skirt, without crossing 
the sandy deserts of utter unbelief.” 

But not to linger too long on the way to the promised land, 
which he finally reached, we may say that he found in the works 
of Kant, which he diligently studied, those principles which 
guided and largely shaped and moulded his metaphysical creed. 
Especially in that principle already alluded to, which makes the 
mind, and not the senses, the chief organ and generator of 
knowledge—sensation supplying the raw material (at least in 
our knowledge of nature) which the intellect organizes after 
its own laws—in this principle of an organic unity of subject 
and object, of the inward and outward world, the resultant of 
which is knowledge, he found the substratum and first ele- 
ments of his philosophy. 

This theory of knowledge, the via media between the sensa- 
tianalism of Locke and the idealism of Berkeley, which makes 
the mind not a mere tabula rosa, a blank and passive receptacle 
for material images mechanically impressed upon it—which 
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ends in making the mind itself material—but a living and 
active agent in the vital process of knowing; which makes it 
also not the sole agent or producer of its knowledge, evolving 
or projecting the outward world from itself—a philosophy 
which makes self or the Ego, the center and measure of all 
things—but, looking through all sensible phenomena to the 
Intelligence, or divine ideas, of which they are the product and 
expression, holds communion with Mind in nature and a 
Reason kindred to itself, of which all created things are but the 
written or symbolic language—this is the substance and sum- 
mary of Coleridge’s philosophy of cognition, which forms the 
basis of the spiritual philosophy afterwards reared upon it. 
Readers of Wordsworth will recognize in this philosophy the 
essence of that profound view of nature which permeates nearly 
all the poetry of this philosophic poet. 

In order to understand the spiritual philosophy of Coleridge, 
we must, first of all, master that distinction, of which he made 
so much, between the Reason and Understanding. ‘“ Until,” 
he says in his Table Talk, “ you have mastered the fundamental 
difference in kind between the reason and the understanding, 
as faculties of the human mind, you cannot escape a thousand 
difficulties in philosophy. It is preéminently the Gradus ad 
Philosophiam.” We are aware that this distinction is slighted 
or ignored in these days, especially by those who embrace the 
Darwinian theory of the bestial origin of man, and deny any 
essential difference between the mind and spirit of man and 
the intelligence of the brute. But even these must sometimes 
have thoughts that transcend the so-called conclusions of science, 
and refute by their very grandeur so ignoble a doctrine; espe- 
cially when they see the dismal fatuity, the barrenness and 
baseness of the issues to which it leads. " 

The importance of this distinction and of what is involved in 
it cannot be overestimated ; for it concerns not only the true 
nature of morality and religion, but the very possibility of 
them in any true sense, because involving the fundamental ques- 
tion, whether there be any faculty in man for knowing these 
realities. It concerns the question of the reality and meaning of 
the image of God in which man was created, and of conscience, 
as the voice of God within, or only the dictate of selfish 
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prudence and a calculation of consequences; of will, as free, 
i. e. self-determined and responsible, whose only law is Reason 
and the Will of God, or as simply natural desire, therefore 
under the same law of necessity, of cause and effect, which 
governs the material world ; involving, too, the question of the 
real and generic difference, affirmed both in the Bible and the 
human consciousness, between the flesh and the spirit, the 
natural and the spiritual. It concerns also the deepest and 
most fundamental question in philosophy, whether there be 
any such thing as absolute, universal, and immutable truths 
and principles, and an organ for apprehending them, or only 
subjective notzons derived from unsubstantial and ever-shifting 
phenomena; whether we may know realities, as they are in 
the world where they abide, or only seem to know their shadows 
and semblances in the world of sense. In short, the real and 
all-important question is, whether there be a solid and rational 
ground for faith in God, in truth, in the soul and its immortal- 
ity, and in those spiritual verities which constitute all that 
makes life real, or worth living, or whether we must fall back 
| into agnosticism and universal skepticism. If such be indeed 
the issue—as we fully believe—the distinction here affirmed 
is most needful to be known and believed; and, to those who 
have once mastered and accepted it, and the philosophy to 
which it leads, is sufficient to show the utter shallowness and 
falsity of that modern philosophy which, under imposing names, 
and specious assumptions, has taken captive so many minds of 
this generation, and to lead its deluded followers, or at least 
show them the way, back into the truth. 

In attempting to elucidate this distinction and the philoso- 
phy built upon it, we do not propose to go into all the reasons 
and arguments employed by Coleridge, but only to give what 
we deem the radical and essential points. 

The Understanding may be defined as the faculty of Haperv- 
ence, or “the faculty that judges according to sense.” Its 
sphere is the world of sense, or sensible experience, beyond 
which it cannot legitimately go. Its office is to generalize the 
manifold impressions received, by including them under generic 

conceptions and by naming them in generic terms. In this 
process the understanding employs certain mental forms, called 
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“Categories” by Kant, which are supplied by the reason, such 
as the ideas of time and space, cause and effect, substance and 
attribute, etc., which are the moulds in which all its concep- 
tions are cast. The reality of these ideas, or whether they have 
a real or only an ideal or formal existence, is a question we 
need not here discuss. Suffice it to say, that we cannot con- 
ceive of things with the understanding, except under these 
forms or conditions. 

The Reason, on the other hand, is the faculty of ultimate 
and necessary truths, or first principles, and is the proper 
organ of Philosophy. Its sphere transcends that of the Under- 
standing or empirical faculty, and is wholly independent of 
sense and experience for its affirmations, since its office is to ex- 
plain and interpret experience by its superior light, by reveal- 
ing the cause and end and unity of all other knowledges in 
their absolute integrity. To quote Coleridge’s own definition: 
“Reason is the power of universal and necessary convictions, 
the source and substance of truths above sense, and having 
their evidence in themselves. Its presence is always marked 
by the necessity of the position affirmed, this necessity being 
conditional, when a truth of reason is applied to facts of expe- 
rience, or to the rules and maxims of the understanding ; but 
absolute when the subject matter is itself the growth or off- 
spring of reason. Hence arises a distinction in reason itself, 
derived from the different mode of applying it, and from the 
objects to which it is directed: according as we consider one 
and the same gift, now as the ground of formal principles, and 
now as the origin of ideas. Contemplated distinctively in refer- 
ence to formal (or abstract) truth, it is the Speculative Reason ; 
but in reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain 
of ideas and the light of the Conscience, we name it the Prac- 
tical Reason.”* 

He then draws out a formal comparison of the characteristic 
qualities of Understanding and Reason, showing the difference 
between them, with the result, that since neither falls under 
the definition of the other, they differ in kind. To enumerate 
a few of these: “(1) The Understanding is discursive ; Reason 
is fixed. (2) The Understanding in all its judgments refers 


* Aids to Reflection, p. 242. 
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to some other faculty as its ultimate authority; the Reason in 
all its decisions appeals to itself as the ground and substance 
of their truth. (3) The Understanding is the faculty of reflec- 
tion; Reason of contemplation. Reason, indeed, is much 
nearer to sense than Understanding ; for Reason (says Hooker) 
is a direct aspect of truth, an inward beholding, having a sim- 
ilar relation to the intelligible or spiritual, as sense has to the 
material or phenomenal.” 

Again, the Understanding is zndividual, and subjective, 
admits of degrees of strength and weakness, of quickness and 
dullness. Reason is wniversal, like the light, which shines for 
all who will open the eye to receive it. It cannot be called a 
faculty, much less a personal property of any human mind. 
We partake of it, not possess it. “ He in whom Reason dwells 
can as little appropriate it as his own possession as he can 
claim ownership in the breathing air or make an enclosure in 
the cope of heaven.” “It has been said to be more like to 
sense than to the Understanding; but in this it differs from 
sense; the bodily senses have objects differing from them- 
selves; Reason, the organ of spiritual apprehension, has objects 
consubstantial with itself, being itself its own object, that is, 
self-econtemplative.” 

One other distinction involved in the foregoing, is that the 
Understanding, as a generalizing faculty, is that which gives 
names to objects, or rather to the notions, or common qualities 
abstracted from particular objects of sense. Hence in under- 
standing a thing we understand simply the word or notion 
derived from and designating the thing, not the thing or object 
itself. Coleridge says in one place, “ Conceptions are internal 
subjective words,” as distinguished from Ideas of the Reason. 
Hence words are the only immediate objects of the Under- 
standing. Herein lies the gist of the age-long controversy be- 
tween the Vominalists and Pealists ; the latter affirming that 
universals (the Platonic ideas) were realities, and constituted 
the essence of things; the former, that they were merely 
names or notions of them. In other words, the Realists held, 
with Plato, that Ideas were before their embodiment in mate- 
rial things, being divine in their origin and nature, and more 
real than these; the Nomiualists and Conceptualists, that they 
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are mere human notions derived from sensible objects, and 
therefore less real. The whole question was and is between the 
functions of the Reason and the Understanding in the inter- 
pretation of Nature. 

But the difference of the two faculties may perhaps be more 
convincingly shown by an illustration. Take any three-sided 
figure, or three-cornered body, whether a triangle drawn on 
the blackboard, or the iron of a turf spade. You compare the 
sides and find that any two, measured as one, are greater than 
the third: You repeat the same measurement of bodies of the 
same figure (three-cornered and equilateral) with the same re- 
sult. After this you measure a number of three-cornered 
bodies of wnegual sides, and find in them also the same pro- 
portion to exist, till at length it becomes a fact of experience 
that in al/ triangles hitherto seen the two sides are together 
greater than the third; and you naturally believe that a rule 
generalized from so many particular instances will hold good 
universally. This is the empirical or scientific method of in- 
duction, which holds good only till an exception be found. 
So far, and no farther could the Understanding carry us. “The 
Reason supersedes the whole process, and on the first concep- 
tion presented by the Understanding, in consequence of the 
first sight of a triangular figure, of whatever sort it might 
chance to be, it affirms with an assurance incapable of future 
increase, with a perfect certainty, that in all possible triangles 
any two of the enclosing sides will and must be greater than 
the third. In short, Understanding in its highest knowledge 
cannot transcend experience, or know absolute truth. Reason, 
on the other hand, affirms truths which no sense could per- 
ceive, nor experience verify, nor experience confirm.” 

Still another distinction of great importance and touching 
the very heart of philosophy, is that a truth of the Reason, in 
its own proper form, is ¢nconcewable. “For to conceive is a 
function of the Understanding, which can be exercised only on 
subjects subordinate thereto. And yet to the forms of the 
Understanding all truth must be reduced, that is to be fixed as 
an object of reflection, and to be rendered expressible.” 

Thus the true idea of Cause, as already seen, being out of 
the realm of phenomena, is inconceivable by the Understanding 
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judging according to sense, except as antecedent. But this is 
obviously not the same, since there must be a jirst cause to 
sustain the series, and this necessarily excludes an antecedent. 
Not only are ideas of the Reason inconceivable by the Under- 
standing, but every attempt to reduce them to its forms and 
express them in words or definitions leads to a contradiction. 
Thus, the idea of the Infinite, or Absolute, which is a positive 
idea of the Reason, can only be conceived as the ‘ Uncondi- 
tioned, a mere negation of thought, according to Sir William 
Hamilton, who says, that “to think is to condition.” Or if in- 
finite space be conceived positively, as a whole, made up of all 
finite spaces, or eternity as the sum of all successive moments, 
this is not only an inadequate conception, but a contradiction 
of the idea. Hence transcendental truths, or truths of the 
Reason, can only be expressed paradoxically, or as Coleridge 
puts it, “in the disguise of two contradictory conceptions, each 
of which is partially true; and the conjunction of both be- 
comes the representative of a truth beyond conception and in- 
expressible. Examples—‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ In- 
finitude is a circle, the center of which is everywhere and the 
circumference nowhere. The Soul is all in every part.” So 
the highest of all spiritual truths is set forth by Christ in words 
contradictory to sense or spacial relations—‘ Abide im me, and 
I in you.’ 

And lastly, not to mulitply examples, the spiritual idea of 
freedom, or self-determination, a truth of consciousness and the 
condition of all virtue and character, can only be conceived by 
the Understanding under the conditions of natural law, i. e., of 
necessity, which contradicts the idea and possibility of freedom. 
Now it is to be noticed that every one of these ideas affirmed 
by the Reason and verified by consciousness, i. e., the whole 
world of supersensible truth, are either denied by the empirical 
school, or if hypothetically admitted, are declared impossible 
to be known; and some other conception representable under 
the forms of sensible experience, is substituted for them. 
Thus Mr. Mansel, following Sir William Hamilton, declares 
the Absolute and the Infinite to be but “names indicating not 
an object of thought or consciousness at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which consciousness is possi- 
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ble.” God therefore is unknowable, because inconcewable, and 
eannot even be thought of without self-contradiction. Thus 
agnosticism is the legitimate outcome of the empirical philos- 
ophy, which admits no immediate or transcendental knowledge 
beyond that of sense and understanding; and faith, if it 
exist at all, must be a blind and irrational belief. The Sov, 
as a spiritual entity, is unknowable by the scientific faculty, 
which deals only with phenomena, and hence is resolved, as by 
Tyndal and Huxley, into a form or function of matter, or by 
Spencer into ‘a continuous adjustment of internal to external 
relations,’ or by Mill and Bain into a mere ‘series of feelings,’ 
or bundle of sensations tied together by a thread of associa- 
tions, with no substance or entity behind them. 

We have dwelt thus long on this distinction between Reason 
and Understanding, which is familiar to students of Coleridge, 
because though recognized and implicitly taught by most of 
the older philosophers and divines, from Plato to Bacon and 
Kant, and from Luther to Hooker and Leighton, it has been 
ignored or denied by the whole empirical school represented 
by Locke and Hume and their followers at the present day. 
We insist on its truth and recognition as not only the stepping 
stone to all true philosophy, but the key to all true interpreta- 
tion ot the spiritual truths set forth in the Bible and especially 
in Christianity ; the only intellectual door of entrance to the 
arcana of divine knowledge, and the only medium of recon- 
ciliation between Faith and Reason. 

Especially do we insist upon it as the only generic and es- 
sential differentia between the soul, or instinctive intelligence 
of the brute, and the rational Spat of man. For animals 
have understanding in its lower form, as sensible knowledge, 
and the adaptation of means to ends; but of Reason, or the 
comprehension of principles and the knowledge and choice of 
ends, they have not the slightest trace. They have also in- 
stinctive desires, and blind impulses which they share with the 
animal nature in man; but of W7dl as a free and self-determin- 
ing power of choice, they are utterly destitute. And this 
marks the impassable gulf, ignored by modern science and psy- 
chology, between flesh and spirit, nature and the supernatural, 
the image of the beast and the image of God. 
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Thus far we have considered Reason chiefly in its specula- 
tive character, as the ground of principles, and in reference to 
formal and abstract truth; and we have seen that its sphere is 
beyond that of the Understanding, which has to do not with 
principles but with conceptions derived from phenomena; and 
the question arises, is this its only function? Are the truths of 
Reason merely formal, and regulative—laws of the mind or ideal 
world, like axioms of geometry, or the principles of discursive 
reasoning; or are they also realities, actually existing in a 
world beyond our senses? Do these ideals differ from the con- 
ceptions of the Understanding not only in their universality 
and absoluteness, but in their objective reality? In short, is 
there a way out from the merely subjective and conditional 
world of the Understanding, and the ideal world of abstract 
principles, into the realm of Being and actual existence? This 
question, which the empirical and skeptical school of phil- 
osophy answers in the negative, Coleridge answers in the 
affirmative ; and the way of this egress is through that inner 
court of Conscience where the spiritual world is in immediate 
and vital contact with our moral and spiritual being, called by 
philosophers the Practical Reason. This distinction between 
speculative and practical Reason, as well as the fundamental 
one between Reason and Understanding, is found in Kant, in 
his two elaborate treatises, from which Coleridge confessedly 
derived it; but to say that the English philosopher simply 
adopted it as he found it, would be an insufficient and untrue 
exposition. The philosophy of Kant while eminently critical, 
is essentially a skeptical philosophy, while that of Coleridge is 
distinctively and preéminently a philosophy of facth, or one 
founded on the essential unity of Faith and Reason. Kant 
limited all immediate knowledge to sensible experience as con- 
veyed through the moulds of the Understanding, and denied 
that we know, or can know, things m themselves, but only 
phenomena, or things as they appear to a finite intelligence. 
Hence the supersensible world of spiritual realities, including 
God and the Soul, is beyond immediate or certain knowledge, 
and if they exist at all their existence is an assumption or 
mference, not a direct or conscious apprehension. 
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By the Practica] Reason Kant means what we call the moral 
Reason, or Conscience. This reveals or affirms the idea of 
Right, or moral obligation, which Kant terms the ‘ categorical 
imperative.’ It is more than a notion or a pure idea; it is a 
command, clothed with a felt authority (but whence this 
authority he does not inquire) requiring us to act according to 
its law of Duty. But this law or command would be without 
meaning or validity but for the reality of certain other ideas, 
viz: God, to enforce its behests and reward obedience; the 
Soul and its freedom, to render obedience possible, and /mmor- 
tality in which the moral ideal may be fully realized. Hence 
these ideas of the Reason are assumed to have reality from the 
fact of conscience, which requires their existence in order to its 
validity. Neither of them is evidenced by the testimony of 
consciousness, nor are we able to explain how they are possible 
or conceivable ; but finding the law of duty as a fact, we know 
that it implies freedom and God and immortality, as a priori 
and existent verities. In a word, we know that they are, but 
do not know what they are in any real sense. This, briefly 
stated, is Kant’s ontology or mode of transition from the sensi- 
ble into the supersensible world, or from phenomena to things 
in themselves. We will not stay to inquire as to the validity 
of this kind of proof for religious truth, or the character and 
adequacy of the ethical idea implied in his ‘Categorical im- 
perative,’ or whether Kant does not here attempt to reclaim, 
indirectly, those fundamental truths and realities which he had 
given away in his ‘Critic of Pure Reason.’ We will simply 
attempt to show how far Coleridge goes beyond Kant in his 
spiritual philosophy, and seeks to establish on rational grounds 
not only these truths of natural religion, but the higher verities 
of the Christian faith, by a simpler and surer method. 

The Conscience, according to Coleridge, is not a mere fac- 
ulty, or a modification of consciousness, but is its ground and 
antecedent. As the Practical Reason, it is not distinct from 
the one universal Reason, but it is Reason applied to practical 
ends by revealing the idea of Aight as the supreme law of 
human conduct. Speculative Reason gives us formal truths or 
principles, which, though universal and necessary, have only a 
regulative or ideal, not a real existence, and when applied to 
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actual things or facts of experience, are only conditionally true. 
Practical Reason reveals another moral idea, viz: Right, a pure, 
primary and universal notion, undefinable except by itself, un- 
derived and underivable from sense or the world of sense, and 
therefore inconceivable by the Understanding, which can only 
resolve it into utility or expediency ; yet unlike any other idea 
because clothed with authority as a law commanding obedi- 
ence, and whose very essence implies obligation. How a mere 
thought or idea of the Reason can be a daw to the being that 
thinks it, is a mystery insolvable to those who derive all ideas 
and all knowledge from sensible experience. Conscience for 
such minds has no existence, and moral obligation no meaning 
other than it has to the brute—a mere calculation of conse- 
quences. This substitution of the notion ‘expedient’ for 
‘right,’ transmuting morality into mere prudence, is a species 
of moral jugglery which can deceive those only who have no 
moral insight to detect the cheat. But to one who believes in 
a source of Ideas transcending sense and all generalization of 
phenomena, viz: a universal divine Reason, of which human 
Reason partakes, even that true Light which enlightens every 
man; who believes that ‘there is a Spzrit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him Understanding,’ and that 
in Him all souls live and move and have their being,—this 
reality of Conscience as the immediate revelation and voice of 
God within, is the sufficient and only rational explanation of 
the moral consciousness. The sacredness and authority of Con- 
science is thus made evident. 

Here then is the primal and true origin of the idea of God. 
It is innate in the conscience, and is called forth by the soul’s 
first profound and clear sense of right, or moral obligation. 
Like all other ideas of the reason, it cannot be ¢mparted, but 
only awakened by instruction, the moral sense responding to the 
outward word, as the eye responds to light. But unlike all 
other ideas, it is essentially moral and spiritual, a Power not 
ourselves, and not without, but within, and inseparable from 
self-consciousness ; a voice or Presence in the very depths of 
our being commanding and approving, or condemning our 
acts. That this idea of God is inconceivable by the under- 
standing, and is a mysterious sense or feeling rather than a dis- 
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tinct form of thought or conception, is equivalent to saying 
that it is not a mere logical notion, but a living substantial 
reality, like the sense of our own personality, of which it is the 
ground. That its reality is incapable of scientific demonstra- 
tion is true also of all transcendent truths and realities, includ- 
ing our own personal being and that of others around us. The 
words of Coleridge on this point are worthy of citation : 


‘«T believe that the notion of God is essential to the human mind ; 
that it is called forth into distinct consciousness principally by the con- 
science, and auxiliarly by the manifest adaptation of means to ends in 
the outward creation. It is therefore evident to my reason that the 
existence of God is absolutely and necessarily insusceptible of a scien- 
tific demonstration, and that scripture has so represented it. For it 
commands us to believe in one God. Now all commandment neces- 
sarily relates to the will ; whereas all scientific demonstration is inde- 
pendent of the will, and is apodictic or demonstrative only as far as it 
is compulsory on the mind, volentem, nolentem.”—[Lit. Rem., ‘v} pp- 
15, 16]. 


So, too, the reality of the sow/, as a spiritual essence, is not 
an inference, as with Kant, but an immediate intuition given 
in self-consciousness. It is not a conception of the understand- 
ing under the category of “substance,” as an unknown some- 
thing underneath the phenomena of consciousness as their 
ground, but a power whose very essence is conscious activity, 
and which affirms itself in every act of consciousness. For 
this is the idea of Spirit as distinguished from matter or phys- 
ical existence, that it acts consciously from itself, and not 
merely as it is acted on from without, and is self-conscious, or 
conscious of its own being and identity, as well as of its acts or 
phenomena. Hence, freedom, the sovereign property of spirit, 
is absolutely su¢ generis, not only having no analagon in the 
world of nature, but spirit or Will is by this property essentially 
distinguished and wnlinked from nature, as being a supernat- 
ural power to which physical laws are utterly inapplicable and 
alien. To find, or assume to find, “natural law in the spirit- 
ual world,” save as analogy, is to confound nature and spirit, 
and to land in materialism. To class this spiritual power in man 
with natural things and forces, as under the same law of neces- 
sity, is to ignore and deny the first principle of science, which 
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is to recognize facts as they are, and not to bend facts to 
theories. And it is a fact of consciousness that the soul origi- 
nates its own moral acts, and is responsible for them ; that the 
will determines its own motives, i. e., chooses which motive it 
will follow, and is not determined by them in any absolute or 
necessary sense. That there are mysteries in the will beyond 
human solution, is conceded ; but none that falsify this first 
verdict of the moral consciousness which would not also make 
every intuition a falsehood. The denial of this truth of human 
freedom, by whatever sophistries of the understanding, inter- 
preting spiritual mysteries by natural laws, comes either from 
confounding the nature within us with what is spiritual and 
divine, or from that moral perversion of which Bacon speaks 
when he says of Atheism: “for none deny there is a God but 
those for whom it maketh that there were no God.” 

It is one of the grandest services which Coleridge has rend- 
ered to psychology as well as to morality and spiritual religion, 
that he has so clearly and convincingly shown the distinction 
between Nature and Spirit, the necessity of the one and the 
freedom of the other; especially that he has defined, as none 
have done before him, the true relation of Reason and Will in 
their organic and vital unity—affirming with a seer’s clearness 
of vision: “If there be aught spiritual in man, the will must 
be such. If there be a will, there must be a spirituality in 
man ;” and showing also the essential unity between the spirit 
in man and the divine Spirit, as the ground and antecedent of 
all religion. 

Here, then, in the inmost depths of our moral and spiritual 
being, we have the ever-present witness and evidence of those 
realities which are the ground of all religious truth—God, the 
soul, and freedom, in a word, personality, human and divine, 
and as a truth involved in these—immortality. We are no 
longer in the realm of phenomena, but of being ; i. e., of spirit, 
for this is the ultimate reality to which all science and philos- 
ophy points, and of which all phenomena, whether physical or 
mental, are but the manifestation. Here knowledge and real- 
ity, or knowing and being, are one, at the fountain head of 
both, from which the parted streams, as found in the world 
without and the world within, issue, and whose relation to 
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each other can never be understood till they are again united 
in consciousness; the human reason recognizing the divine 
in all its endless manifestations, and thus “thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him.” 

Here, too, we find the true idea and reality of cause, as a 
spiritual, originating power, known first of all in our own self- 
determining will, which is itself a cause, originating or creating 
its own acts in the light of reason, and so recognized in all the 
operations and sequences of nature. Here, the first cause is 
not separated from second or material causes, and is not identi- 
fied with them, as the understanding conceives, looking only at 
phenomena, but is omnipresent and active throughout nature, 
as the thought and purpose and power of the artist is present 
and active in every stroke of his hand. 

Here, finally, we are able to solve the mystery of Conscience, 
or how an idea, viz: Right, can be an authoritive law to human 
action. It can be such only as it is a principle inherent in, and 
emanating from, the Supreme Reason and Will, and so commu- 
nicated to the Reason or conscience of man ; an inshining of that 
true Light, which is also the life of men. Since all the divine 
ideas, according to Plato, are not only regulative as types or 
patterns, but constitutive and operative as laws or forces (as we 
see in the vital principle of all organisms), so this idea of Right, 
which is the law of God’s own character, is also the law of the 
human soul made in the image of God. That it is a moral and 
not a natural or necessary law, is because man is a moral or 
spiritual, and not a natural creation, made to choose freely and 
obey in liberty, that so his virtue or character may be truly his 
own, and not created in him or imposed upon him. That this 
law is inherent in his Reason or Conscience, and external to his 
Will, or that the law of right which he acknowledges to be 
good is not the accepted law of his life and conduct, or is so by 
constraint and not spontaneously—this anomaly and divorce 
between Reason and Will, idea and realization, reveals the fact 
and mystery of sin. It interprets the meaning of that word of 
the apostle : “For by the law is the knowledge of sin;” and 
the meaning also of that other word expressive of true righteous- 


. ness: “T delight to do thy will, O God; yea, thy law is within 


my heart.” To quote the words of Coleridge : 
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‘*For the brute animals, their nature is their law; for what other 
third law can be imagined in addition to the law of nature, and the law 
of reason? Therefore, in irrational agents the law constitutes the will. 
In moral and rational agents the will constitutes or ought to constitute 
the law ; Ispeak of moral agents unfallen. For the spirit comprehends 
the moral idea by virtue of its rationality, and it gives to the idea causa- 
tive power, as a will. In every sense, therefore, it constitutes the law, 
supplying both the elements of which it consists, namely, the idea, and 
the realizing power.” 

“* Now, this is St. Paul’s sense of the word, and on this he grounds his 
whole reasoning. And hence, too, arises the obscurity and apparent 
paradoxy of several texts. That the law is a law for you; that it acts 
on the will, not in it; that it exercises an agency from without, by fear 
and coercion ; proves the corruption of your will, and presupposes it. 
Sin in this sense came by the law; for it has its essence, as sin in that 
counterposition of the holy principle to the will, which occasions this 
principle to be a law.” 


Thus the great spiritual verities which underlie all religion, 
whether natural or revealed, (although Coleridge regarded the 
phrase, Revealed Religion ‘a pleonasm, inasmuch as a religion 
not revealed is, in my judgment, no religion at all’), are found 
to be realities of Reason and Consciousness, the central truths 
of all true philosophy. They are known as immediately as 
objects of sense, and even with more certainty of knowledge; 
since sensible things are wzthout us, and are known only as 
phenomena, not as they really are; but these are one with our 
very being and consciousness. Hence we know them as they 
are—so far as we know them at all—and not merely as they 
appear. We know them to be veal so far as disclosed, though 
there may be depths and mysteries beyond, even in our own 
being, which the eye of consciousness cannot penetrate. 

The great error of materialistic thought is in seeking for 
ultimate realities without, and not within, in the world of 
sense instead of spirit, and in conceiving these—called ‘atoms’ 
or ‘forces ’—under the forms of the understanding. The true 
world of reality is spiritual, not material. In this inner realm 
of consciousness, this universe of thought and reason, bound- 
less and fathomless, as the heavens, its outward mirror and 
symbol, wherein objects innumerable, bodies terrestrial and 
bodies celestial, appear, there is One object more glorious than 
all, the Sun of this universe, whose presence is felt, rather than 
discerned, the Supreme Reason, in whose light all things and 
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truths are beheld that are really and rationally known. When 
this sun is darkened by sin, or eclipsed by doubt or unbelief, it 
is little wonder that minds lose their way and fall into error 
and pessimism and despair !* 

Upon these fundamental truths and realities as a founda- 
tion, and interpreted by their light—the light of Reason and 
Conscience—all the distinctive truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity rest and find their true place, not as facts or dogmas, to 
be believed because found in the Bible or theological creeds, 
but because their truth and divine authority is attested and 
confirmed by the spiritual consciousness, or divine light within. 
The place which reason and consciousness hold in relation to 
revealed truth is often misconceived, and needs to be carefully 
stated. Coleridge did not, like the rationalists, make reason, 
least of all speculative reason, the absolute test of divine truth, 
or of what is to be believed. He allowed to this faculty a 
negative or veto power in regard to doctrines of faith, affirming 
that what is clearly contrary to reason, or contradicts any uni- 
versal principle, cannot be true, by whatever authority imposed. 
He also claimed for the sciential reason, the objects of which 
are purely theoretical, that it “remains neutral as long as its 
name and semblance are not usurped by the opponents of the 
doctrine. But it then becomes an effectual ally by exposing 
the false show of demonstration, or by evincing the equal 
demonstrability of the contrary from premises equally logical.” 
And, “wherever the forms of reasoning appropriate to the 
natural world are applied to spiritual realities, it may be truly 
said that the more strictly logical the reasoning is, in all its 
parts, the more irrational it is as a whole.” This clearly shows 
how far he was from that rationalistic method which has made 
such havoc in modern times with the truths and doctrines of 
revelation. But in regard to spiritual truth he does allow and 
claim for it a spiritual faculty in man, able to judge of its 
truth when presented to it, whose moral and spiritual percep- 
tion is implied in all true belief. “The scheme of Christianity, 
though not discoverable by human reason, is yet in accordance 
with it.” Its truths may transcend our reason, thcugh they 
cannot contradict it. “Just because Christianity is divine, a 


* See this analogy beautifully illustrated by Plato. —Rep. Book vi. 508. 
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revelation and not a mere human tradition, all its higher doc- 
trines end in a region beyond our clear knowledge. If the 
doctrine is more than a hyperbolic phrase, it must be so.” 

To summarize very briefly his views in regard to the principal 
doctrines: Concerning The Trinity, he held that this doc- 
trine, though mysterious, is yet thoroughly rational. “The 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Godhead would have been a 
necessary idea of my speculative reason, deduced from the nec- 
essary postulate of an intelligent Creator, whose ideas being ante- 
rior to the things, must be more actual than those things, even 
as those things are more actual than our images derived from 
them; and who, as intelligent, must have had co-eternally an 
adequate idea of Himself, in and through which he created all 
things both in heaven and earth. But this would only have 
been a speculative idea, like those of circles and other mathe- 
matical figures, to which we are not authorized by the practical 
reason to attribute reality. Solely in consequence of our re- 
demption does the Trinity become a doctrine, the belief of 
which as real is commanded by our conscience.” [Lit. Rem., 
v. p. 17]. So, the Divinity of Christ was held by him as the 
one essential constituent of Christianity as a system of redemp- 
tion, to deny which was not merely to weaken its power but 
to destroy its foundation. This position he held, not simply 
because it is explicitly taught in the gospel of St. John and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, nor because this divinity of the Son of 
God is self-affirmed and self-revealed in his own wonderful 
claims and superhuman character; but especially because of 
its moral necessity. Christ could only be a Saviour as being 
divine. Salvation is a divine work. “The idea of redemp- 
tion involves belief in the divinity of our Lord. And our 
Lord’s divinity again involves the Trinitarian idea, because in 
and through this idea, alone the divinity of Christ can be with- 
out breach of faith in the Unity of the Godhead.” “The same 
difference that exists between God and man, between giving 
and the declaration of a gift, exists between the Trinitarian and 
the Unitarian.” 

In the doctrine of Atonement, he distinguishes between the 
language in which this mystery is set forth, and its essential 
reality or meaning. He rejected the rationalistic interpreta- 
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tions of modern theology, by which this transcendant fact and 
manifestation of divine love addressed to the conscience and 
heart of man, has been converted into a speculative problem 
for the intellect, and that excessive literalism by which the 
metaphors and symbolic figures whereby the effects of the 
atonement are variously set forth in the Scriptures, are hardened 
into dogmatic statements of its nature and essence, which 
offend the moral reason. He interprets it from its moral 
and spiritual side where it meets a spiritual want, within the 
range of spiritual experience. The “subjective view” of the 
atonement, which was first presented by Coleridge, does not 
deny an ulterior or transcendent side, any more than sin, of 
which it is the divine remedy, is wholly subjective in its reach 
and results. Each is “a causative act, a spiritual and trans- 
cendent mystery that passeth understanding. Who knoweth 
the mind of the Lord, or being His counsellor hath instructed 
Him? Factum est.” Well would it be if other theologians 
had been as undogmatic and wisely agnostic as he. 

In addition to these spiritual interpretations of Christian 
doctrine, a later and invaluable service was rendered by Cole- 
ridge to Biblical Criticism in his little book, “ Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit,” which was not published till six years 
after his death, in 1840. If not the earliest, it was among the 
first, and certainly the clearest, most devout and most eloquent 
plea for that larger and more rational view of Inspiration and 
the real nature of scriptural Revelation, which has made such 
marked progress in recent times. Arnold regarded it as 
‘marking an era in theology the most important that has oe- 
curred since the Reformation.’ The inspiration of the Scerip- 
tures, according to Coleridge, lies not in the letter but in the 
spirit ; and their divinity, like that of Christ, is self-evidencing, 
the Spirit in the Word finding response and witness in the 
spirit within. “In the Bible,” he says, “there is more that 
Jids me than I have experienced in all other books put to- 
gether; the words of the Bible find me at greater depths of 
my being; and whatever finds me brings with it an irresistible 
evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.” But 
there is much in the Bible that not only does not thus ‘ find’ 
us, but that seems full of contradictions, both moral and his- 
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torical. What is to be made of these? Are all alike, prayers 
and curses, historical errors, and spiritual truths, Hebrew 
chronology and inspired prophecies, to be alike received as 
dictated by the Holy Spirit and stamped with the same divine 
authority? This was the old notion of verbal and equal in- 
spiration and infallibility. But Coleridge forcibly points out 
that the Scriptures themselves make no such pretensions to in- 
fallibility, ‘explicitly or by implication.’ “On the contrary, 
they refer to older documents, and on all points express them- 
selves as sober-minded and veracious writers under ordinary 
circumstances are known to do.” Moreover, the very nature 
of the claim refutes itself. For “how can infallible truth be 
infallibly conveyed in defective and fallible expressions?’ He 
recognized and boldly announced the truth that the Scriptures 
were to be read and studied like any other literature, in the 
light of their continuous growth, and the relation of their parts 
to one another. The common objection so often made io this 
view,—lf the Bible as a whole is not infallibly inspired, how 
are we to know what is of Divine authority, and what is not? 
—is met by the common-sense answer: The authority of the 
Bible, like that of any other book, lies essentially in its truth ; 
and this is evidenced not by any outward attestation, but by its 
verification first of all in the heart and conscience to which its 
spiritual truth is addressed, and subordinately by all the light 
which criticism and history and science can shed upon it. If 
it will not stand this test honestly applied, it cannot be the 
Word of God. 

We have so far transcended our limits in this Article that we 
ean only briefly allude to one point in Coleridge’s philosophy 
which needs a more full exposition—his view of Faith, and its 
relation to the truths of revelation. This power is usually con- 
ceived as distinct from, if not opposed to knowledge. In his 
philosophy it is the highest form of knowledge. According to 
his own definition, faith consists in the union and interpenetra- 
tion of the Reason and the individual will. Since Reason 
enters into it, faith must be a rational knowledge, a seeing or 
beholding of truth. Since the will and moral nature enters 
into it, faith is a voluntary act, or rather a continuous and total 
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energy of the whole being, carrying with it knowledge, affec- 
tion, purpose, causative power and absolute abiding trust. 

Spiritual verities, such as love and righteousness, and the 
beings in which these inhere, viz: God and the Soul, are real- 
ities impossible to be known by sense or the scientific faculty, 
and can be known only by a spiritual discernment of the spir- 
itual consciousness. The Understanding deals with the names 
or notions simply, not the reality. Love only can discern love; 
spirit alone can know and commune with spirit ; the divine 
within us can alone recognize the Divine without, whether it 
be God in His World, or in His Word, or in His incarnate 
Son, or in man, the image of God. Spiritual truth, like the 
light, is self-evidencing ; it is either seen, or is not seen. To 
attempt to verify these realities to the Understanding by sensu- 
ous or scientific, or logical demonstration, is like attempting to 
prove the beauty of Raphael’s Madonnas by the touch, or the 
grandeur of Beethoven’s symphonies by the calculus. And 
here is manifest the reason of the unbelief in Christianity of 
the modern school of scientific skeptics. It is not for lack of 
evidence, but because the only evidence of which it admits is 
outside the sphere to which their knowledge is limited. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: that all true 
knowledge is knowledge of truth or reality, and this is always 
beyond what is seen, that is, the phenomenal, and embraces 
the unseen, the Spiritual, the Eternal, which are objects of 
Faith, not of scientific demonstration. The empirical method 
of knowledge is not a true knowing of anything, but only a per- 
ception and classification of phenomena, a dealing with appear- 
ances, not realities. The whole product of the scientific faculty 
is a structure built of notions merely, which are to the Ideas of 
the Reason but as shadows to substances, or as dead and rattling 
twigs compared with green and living growths. Not that the 
physical world is not a real world, or that the inductive method 
is not a true method of enlarging our knowledge of it, but it is 
a knowledge of surfaces, not of substances, and its truest reality 
is within and behind what the senses behold, and which sci- 
ence has no organ or instrument to reach. To limit human in- 
telligence to this shadow-realm, this material shell of exist- 
ence, is not only to dwarf the reason and heart, but to ignore 
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the greater and more real world of spiritual reality within and 
around us, to grope in blindness trusting to a single sense, 


‘* And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


The divine meaning of Nature is the only true meaning, as 
the mind and thought of an author are the real contents of a 
book, and not the mere letters or the mechanical or grammat- 
ical construction, or the material ingredients of the ink and 
paper. And whoso does not penetrate to this Divine thought 
and hold communion of mind with Mind, nay, who seeks to 
to eliminate all thought and purpose and meaning from 
Nature, and to resolve its wondrous order and preéstablished 
harmony into a fortuitous dance of atoms, or blind ‘struggle 
for existence,’ with no informing Reason and creating and 
energizing Will ever active throughout, may be a profound 
and learned scientist, but is 


** Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence "— 


and of that Supreme Reality in which this and all other 
essences live and move and have their being. 

We are aware that such philosophy as this is alien and unac- 
ceptable to the prevailing thought of this age, when the tyr- 
anny of the understanding is supreme, to which all the higher 
powers of heart and soul, of imagination and faith are held 
subordinate. The drift and tendency of modern thought and 
speculation is in a direction contrary to that in which Plato 
and the greatest thinkers in all ages who have followed this 
master have walked, and found it the path of true wisdom. 
If this ‘divine philosophy,’ which Milton called so ‘ charming,’ 
does not solve all questions concerning the universe and man, 
it at least conducts upward and not downward, toward the’ 
source and region of light and not of darkness. And for this 
reason, and as a dissolver of the dark and dismal doubts that 
press upon so many inquiring spirits, we recommend the study 
of Coleridge and his spiritual philosophy. His own testimony 
as to its truth and convincing power, after having struggled 
and fought his way through the same African jungles of doubt 
to the mountain heights of faith, may be accepted, not as @ 
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boast of conceit, but a witness to truths not his own, but oniy 
given him to see. “ You may not understand my system,” he 
says in his Table Talk, “or any part of it; or by a determined 
act of willfulness you may even without perceiving a ray of 
light, reject it in anger or disgust. But this I will say, that if 
you once master it, or any part of it, you cannot hesitate to 
acknowledge it as the truth. You cannot be skeptical about 
it.” 

The spiritual philosophy of Coleridge, which we have at- 
tempted thus imperfectly to expound, is, we verily believe, the 
only system that will effectually harmonize the truths of 
Reason and Consciousness with those of the Bible and Chris- 
tianity. For it isa study of the human soul in the light of that 
Divine Reason which is the illimination both of the Bible and 
the Conscience. The same inspiration informs both the writ- 
ten and the unwritten Word. Not only can right reason and 
a true faith not oppose each other, but they are essentially one 
and identical ; or as Coleridge’s truest disciple and expounder 
has defined his position: “ Christianity, rightly understood, is 
identical with the highest philosophy, and, apart from all ques- 
tions of historical evidence, the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are necessary and eternal truths of Reason.” * 

The watchword of the latest philosophical movement in 
Germany is, “ Back to Kant!” What better watchword for 
those earnest thinkers who would displace the seemingly dom- 
inant but already waning materialism of the Huxley and 
Spencer schools by a truer and more spiritual philosophy, than 
Back to Coleridge ! 

We have said nothing in this essay of Coleridge’s rich con- 
tributions in other departments of thought, such as ethical and 
political science, as found in the “ Friend and the Statesman’s 
Manual,” and in the field of literary criticism, especially his 
studies of Shakespeare where he is acknowledged to be su- 
preme. Some segments of so wide a circle of thought and 
philosophy as he compassed must be left untraversed. 

In conclusion we may say, if one would learn how to think, 
in the truest sense of that word; if he would attain fixed prin- 


* Spiritual Philosophy, by Joseph Henry Green, p. xliii. 
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ciples in politics, morals, and religion, tracing all opinions and 
doctrines to their fundamental grounds, and so learn to esti- 
mate their truth or falsity ; if he would be armed with weapons 
of etherial temper against the materialism and skepticism, the 
false philosophy and spurious morality—whether called ‘ posi- 
tivism,’ ‘agnosticism,’ or ‘ altruism ’—that is so current at the 
present day; or if he would learn the right use and meaning 
of words, and how to employ them with clearness and pre- 
cision, not in any shallow dictionary sense, but through a vital 
hold and imaginative insight of the thoughts to which they are 
wedded—let him give his days and his nights to the study of 


CoLERIDGE. 
HENRY M. Goopwin, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The New York Branch of the great publishing house of 
Macmillan & Co. is rapidly earning the grateful recognition and 
support of the friends of philosophicai literature in this country. 
This it is doing, not only by its courteous and liberal policy 
towards students of philosophy, but also by the somewhat extra- 
ordinary number of philosophical works of a high rank which it 
is placing within their reach. 


The Lisrary or Purtosopny, of which Professor J. H. Muir- 
head of London is general editor, promises to be by far the most 
important series of philosophical treatises that has yet appeared 
in the English language. This library is to be published by 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., of London, and simultaneously by 
Macmillan & Co., of New York. Two numbers have already ap- 
peared ; of these we shall now give a brief notice. 


ErpMann’s History oF Puitosopny * has been fitly chosen as 
the introductory work in this extensive enterprise. The transla- 
tion has been made by different hands, from the third and last 
edition of the author’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
The editor, Professor Hough, of the University of Minnesota, has 
revised and is responsible for the entire translation. These vol- 
umes have been selected from other treatises of the same nature, 
on account of their being—so we are told—“ long since recog- 
nized in Germany as the best.” We are inclined to accord with 
this verdict, if we may be permitted to qualify it by stating, in 
what sense and for what class of readers Erdmann’s treatise is 
“the best.” Of course, in pronouncing upon the relative value of 
such a work as this, we must always keep in mind what the 
author aimed to accomplish by addressing his audience, and who 
constitute the audience particularly addressed. 

*A History of Philosophy, by JoHANN EpuaRD ERDMANN, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Halle. English translation edited by Williston S. 
Hough, Ph.M. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan 
&Co. 1890. 
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Erdmann tells us in the Preface to the first edition of Volume 
First, that the origin of the entire work was in his attempt, “to 
sketch an Outline which should give his students in concise form 
what he had said in his lectures, and which at the same time 
should indicate throughout where the materials for a more 
thorough study were to be found.” Although the two subsequent 
editions increased considerably the first bulk of the work, the 
purpose for which it was intended has not been changed. For 
readers who wish to undertake the study of the development of 
philosophical thought, in a thorough manner but without expect- 
ing to devote themselves to the professiona! study of the history 
of philosophy, and to do this under the guidance of a candid and 
competent guide, this work probably is “the best.” The only 
other with which it could be fairly compared for this purpose, is 


the last edition of Ueberweg. The latter is richer in bibli- 
ography,—for in this matter Erdmann makes no attempt to 


be complete. 

Erdmann’s History is here given to us in three volumes ; the 
material which forms an Appendix to the second volume in the 
German original, is fitly published in the English translation as a 
separate third volume. 

Of these three volumes the First treats of “ Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy.” The distinguishing feature of the treat- 
ment which Erdmann gives to this part of the entire field consists 
of the relative thoroughness, extent and general excellence of the 
sections on Medieval Philosophy. Indeed, the author refers to 
the works of Brandis and Zeller, and to the collections of citations 
by Ritter and Preller, as making his own work in ancient phil- 
osophy relatively unnecessary. “Hence,” says he, “the first 
fifteen sheets of these Outlines contain only in a very few parts 
more extended expositions than I was accustomed to give in my 
lectures.” 

Two points in ancient philosophy are, however, somewhat dis- 
tinctive of Erdmann’s treatment. Anaxagoras is separated from 
the earlier philosophers, and introduced to us as the first name in 
truly Greek philosophy. With him the mind of the Greeks came 
to the recognition of the truth that the very business of phil- 
osophy is to seek and to find some ideal, unifying principle. He, 
then, was the first one to “awake.” Erdmann also departs from 
the customary treatment, by separating Neo-Platonism from 
ancient philosophy. In this he follows Marbuch and Brandis, 
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however ; and in both particulars we are inclined to regard his 
reasons as sufficient to establish his point of view. 

It is, however, in the relatively extended portion which deals 
with “Medizval Philosophy,” that the claims of the volume— 
and, indeed, of the whole work—to superior excellence must 
chiefly be placed. For a condensed, original, learned, sym- 
pathetic, and candid exposition of that much misunderstood, but 
wealthy and important devlopment of speculative thinking which 
the Middle Ages produced, nothing equal to Erdmann is any- 
where to be found. All students, whether as beginners in this 
field or already familiar with the more voluminous works of 
Haureau and Fritz Schultze (Geschichte der Philosophie der 
Renaissance), or with monographs like Scharpff’s volumes on 
Nicolas of Cusa, or H. A. Fechner’s treatises on Jacob Béhme, or 
the various treatises cn the great theologians of this age, will 
profit by study of this part of Erdmann. And who, that is inter- 
ested in the history of philosophy at all, does not long to know 
something worth while about the thought of the Middle Ages ? 

The Second Volume of this History of Philosophy deals with 
modern thought from Descartes to and including Hegel and the 
earliest developments of Hegelianism. It probably constitutes 
the best compound attainable for use by the teacher of the his- 
tory of modern philosophy. Erdmann, indeed, never regards the 
philosophical systems of which he treats, from either the sceptical, 
or the eclectic, or the purely historical point of view. Avowedly he 
takes, and endeavors consistently to maintain, his own philosoph- 
ical principles as affording him a “stand-point,” from which to 
consider the work of the greater and lesser thinkers of the mod- 
ern era. This, of course, results in his maintaining certain views, 
—not perhaps purely historical,—which will scarcely command 
universal consent. But who, after all, really writes history—how- 
ever much he may design and claim to do s6—without some con- 
cealed, or more exposed, “standpoint.” And it cannot fairly be 
said that Erdmann misrepresents, or depreciates, or neglects, 
those from whom he differs. 

The Third Volume is considered by its author as by far most 
unsatisfactory of the three. It aims at giving a sketch of “ Ger- 
man Philosophy since Hegel.” Inasmuch as no one has yet been 
found to respond to the author’s invitation to all who, like him- 
self (chiefly), feel dissatistied with his work,—“ Do it better ;” 
—we may gratefully accept what is here given to us, The task 
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involved in preparing a satisfactory account of the philosophical 
treatises and philosophical development of the last forty or fifty 
years is enormous. No one who is not daily immersed in phil- 
osophical studies can make any approach to an appreciation of it. 
With this truth in view, therefore, we consider Erdmann’s third 
volume as exceedingly helpful, and even quite indispensible, for 
any one who would understand contemporary German speculative 
thought. 


Tue DrvELOPMENT oF THEOLOGY ™* is the title of the second 
number to appear in this same Library of Philosophy. Its author, 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer is too well known, by other important 
writings in the history and philosophy of religion, to need intro- 
duction. The entire volume contains four books, which bear the 
following titles: Book I,“ The Basis of Modern Theology in 
German Idealistic Philosophy” ; Book II., “The Development 
of Dogmatic Theology under the Influence of Idealistic Phil- 
osophy ” ; Book III., “ Biblical and Historical Theology”; and 
Book IV., “A Survey of the Progress of Theology in Great 
Britain since 1825.” 

The general aim of Pfleiderer’s historical and critical discus- 
sion is to show how the roots of all the vital and progressive the- 
ology of modern times are to be found in that idealistic move- 
ment in philosophy which began with Kant and embraces within 
itself, in the land of its birth, the names of Herder, Schleier- 
macher, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. In Great Britain there 
was no real theological progress while the philosophy of Locke 
and his successors were dominant. Only when the idealistic 
movement was brought over into that land by Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, and others, and carried forward by Francis Newman, F. D. 
Maurice, and still later by men like Martineau and the Cairds, did 
the reigning Deism and Rationalism yield its hold upon the more 
cultured and reflective minds who retained any interest in phil- 
osophical theology. 

We most heartily wish that the clergymen of this country 
might, in large numbers, avail themselves of this opportunity to 
see, with other than the accustomed eyes, what are those streams 
and tendencies of higher thinking to which they live, for the 

*The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and its Progress in Great 
Britain since 1825, by OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated under the author’s supervision by J. Frederick 
Smith. 1890. 
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most part, altogether too oblivious. The ground Pfleiderer sur- 
veys is perhaps remote enough from their more sensitive sectarian 
and denominational prejudices to admit of their taking, for the 
moment, his view of it in a spirit of comparative calmness. At 
the same time they will behold there suggestions for thoughts on 
themes familiar to them. 

Professor Pfleiderer administers his criticisms with an impar- 
tial hand. Those champions of orthodoxy who are at present in 
this country, holding up a defunct Scottish Realism as the only 
truly safe and most Christian philosophy, adapted preéminently 
for the American needs and tastes, may well listen to the lesson 
he reads them. On the other side of the Atlantic thie same phil- 
osophy also set itself up, in the persons of Hamilton and Mansel, 
as Defensor Fidei. And what came of it? In the course of the 
next decade there appeared, Matthew Arnold with his ethical 
idealism, Seeley with his esthetical idealism, and Spencer with 
his evolutionism,—all basing themselves upon that agnosticism 
which these disciples of the Scottish school had erected in the 
supposed interests of revelation and faith. 

On the other hand, those who have deferred excessively to the 
influence of Dorner may fitly weigh what is said in this volume 
concerning this theologian, in comparison with F. D. Maurice. 
After praising both for their high moral and religious character, 
their multiplicity of learned and ethical interests, etc., Pfleiderer 
adds these words: “but in both the same incapacity for taking a 
clear and logically consistent position on questions of principle, 
the same indefiniteness in dogmatic speculation, the same dislike 
of rational historical criticism, the same shrinking from the con- 
sequences of their own ideal principles, the same hesitancy in 
estimating the real factors of life; finally, as a result of all this, 
the same fatality of giving offence on all sides, and the same 
waste of power on the endless frictions of the actual world.” 


Among the other important philosophical works recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., we may unhesitatingly place first, 
Professor Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.* 
These voluminous books are not simply a reproduction, or an ex- 
pansion, of the author’s The Philosophy of Kant, published some 
years ago. The first of the two volumes deals, indeed, with the 

* The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, by Epwarp Carp, LL.D., Profes- 


sor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In two volumes. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
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same subject as the former work, viz: an exposition and criti- 
cism of the Critique of Pure Reason. But, with the exception 
of a few passages, it is a new and more thorough treatment, illus- 
trated and enriched by the writings which have appeared— 
chiefly in Germany—since the publication of the earlier book. 
These two volumes aim to give a connected view of the whole 
Critical Philosophy, and to show the relation of the three Crit- 
iqgues to each other, and to the other works of Kant. 

We believe that Professor Caird’s general view of the nature 
and outcome of Kant’s work is, in most respects, the only justifi- 
able view. This includes the following particulars: “The work 
of Criticism was from the first conceived by Kant as a whole, 
though in its execution it was divided into a number of separate 
Critiques.” There is therefore, “an unbroken continuity ” in the 
movement of his thought. The changes made by him in the 
Second Edition of the Critique of Pure Reason do not indicate a 
recoil on his part, brought about by fear, toward ordinary com- 
mon-sense Realism, they are, rather, the result of the progress of 
his own thinking toward “ an Idealism in which the subjectivity 
of Berkeley’s theory is corrected.” 

At the same time undoubted verbal contradictions, and even 
inconsistencies in opinion and assumed point of view, are frequent 
enough in the whole-circuit of the Critical Philosophy. Upon this 
point we should go further than does Professor Caird. Kant 
undoubtedly had the real interests of morals and religion upon his 
mind and heart, from the very beginning to the very end of the 
three Critiques. The real meaning of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, as it lay in the author’s mind, can not be understood 
unless it be read in the light of the other two later works. 
Nevertheless, there are numerous positions, and some of them by 
no means unimportant to the system, concerning which this im- 
mortal thinker never thought himself through. It is not so much, 
as Professor Caird maintains, that Kant did not himself under- 
stand the lesson of his own philosophy, as that the problems it 
opened before him and before the whole world of thinkers, were 
too vast and numerous for any one mind—however acute, com- 
prehensive and painstaking—to hold in self-consistent form, 
without the help of centuries of collective research and reflec- 
tion. 

We cannot attempt in this place a detailed review of Professor 
Caird’s important work. It is, for its very thoroughness and 
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scholarship, a credit and an ornament to philosophical writing in 
the English language. It isin marked contrast with that shal- 
low and bland self-conceit with which Hume’s fellow-countrymen 
have far too frequently pronounced upon the Critical Philosophy. 
It is one of the many signs that the naive and unreflecting 
Realism which has characterized the so-called Scottish School is 
no longer satisfactory to thinkers in the land that gave it birth. 
The philosophical world has some time since ceased to regard it 
as having much more than a somewhat provincial interest of an 
historical kind. 

Nor can we point out and justify the criticisms which we 
should make, were any worthy review of the book here possible. 
We must content ourselves with these two remarks. It seems to 
us that the clearness of these volumes as an exposition and criti- 
cism of Kant’s philosophy would be increased by considerable 
condensation. Not that it would be right to refuse to allow Pro- 
fessor Caird to follow out this discourse to its end. Moreover, 
we are aware that Kant himself is constantly saying the same 
things over and over again though from slightly different points 
of view. But to imitate Kant in this regard confuses rather than 
interprets Kant. It seems also to us that more of the application 
of that method in which Vaihinger excels—objective, historical, 
driving at the heart of the author’s meaning without considering 
so much the “lesson” of his philosophy as read in the light of 
subsequent development—would decidedly improve these vol- 
umes, 

And yet we wish to’have our last words those of grateful ap- 
preciation and praise. For such work as Professor Caird has 
given us is rare enough in this country and in Great Britain. 
And as English-speaking students of the great German thinker— 
the epoch-making, the “astounding” (as Schopenhauer called 
him) Kant—we take great pride in this excellent achievement of 
the Scottish interpreter. 


Soctat Puitosopuy.*—This volume is a “book,” in the sense 
only of being a collection of six essays containing the substance, 
“very considerably altered and enlarged,” of a series of Lectures 
on the Shaw Fellowship, at the University of Edinburgh, deliv- 
ered in January, 1889. It is a very interesting volume, however; 


* An Introduction to Social Philosophy, by Joun S. MACKENZIE. New York. 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
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for the essays are unusually well written, and their themes are 
among the most attractive and important, to which the attention 
of the thoughtful is now being directed. These, then, are the 
themes: “The Scope of Social Philosophy ;” “The Social 
Problem ;” “The Social Organism ;” “The Social Aim ;” “The 
Social Ideal ;” and, “The Elements of Social Progress.” 

In the discussion of the social aim, the author criticizes at 
length, and decidedly rejects as inadequate, the modern Utilita- 
rian Standard as applied to social ethics. The three ideals of 
liberty, of equality, and of an aristocracy of culture, are exam- 
ined in detail, and their inadequacy exposed. The work shows 
unusual thoughtfulness and balance of judgment ; its acquaint- 
ance with the existing material is sufficiently rich ; its style is 
in most places fairly clear and correct,—even elegant. If its 
conclusions are for the most part, critical and negative, they are 
not, perhaps—in the present condition of fact and opinion,—the 
less valuable on that account. 


Pure Lo«ic.*—The papers in this volume—collected and pub- 
lished since the death of their lamented author—are, for the 
most part, critical of the opinions on logic and philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill. Among them all, it is probable that the treatises 
on “ Geometrical Reasoning” and “ Utilitarianism” will be found 
most interesting to the general reader. 

As has just been intimated, the book is largely critical and 
polemical of the tenets of another. The principal positive task 
of the papers on logic is, 28 stated in the author’s own language : 
“to show that all and more than all the ordinary processes of logic 
may be combined in a system founded on comparison of quality 
only, without reference to logical quantity.” 


Tue Evivence or Curistian Exprrience.t—This volume 
comprises the lectures delivered by Professor Stearns on the Ely 
foundation to the students of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York in January and February, 1890. They demonstrate 
to the reader the wisdom of the Trustees of the Seminary in 

* Pure Logic and other Minor Works, by W. STANLEY JEVONS, edited and with 
a Preface, by Professor Robert Adamson. London and New York, Macmillan & 


Co. 1890. 

+ The Evidence of Christian Experience, being the Ely Lectures for 1890; by 
Lewis Frenou Stearys, Professor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 
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electing him to the professorship of Ryotemntie Theology as the 
successor to Dr. Shedd. 

The evidence of Christian experience, as unfolded by the 
author, is found, first, in the experience of conversion, the new 
birth, the beginning of the new spiritual life, the life of faith 
working by love. This discloses to the man experimentally his 
relation and obligation to God, his sinfulness, and the presence and 
power of God’s Spirit awakening His spiritual susceptibilities 
and powers. Thus it reveals him to himself as a spiritual being 
capable of knowing and serving God, but alienated from him by 
his own selfishness and sin ; and it reveals God, not merely as a 
lawgiver and judge, but also as a Saviour, seeking him in love, 
quickening him to faith and repentance, bringing him to the con- 
sciousness of reconciliation with God, of the forgiveness of sin 
and deliverance from condemnation, of peace with God and com- 
munion and union with him ; he experiences also the power of 
God by his Spirit of Holiness, quickening him to the work of 
love, in faith in God and service to man, in rescuing men from 
selfishness and sin and transforming human society into the 
kingdom of God on earth. Thus are opened to the converted 
sinner new motives and ends of action, new interests in life, new 
sources of enjoyment, new enthusiasms for God and for human- 
ity, and, as it were, a new world in which to expatiate. 

The evidence of Christian experience is found, secondly, in the 
continued Christian life and growth, in which the Christian finds 
that the God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself as 
made known in the gospel, is continually sufficient to sustain 
him in all earthly trials, to awaken and satisfy all spiritual aspira- 
tions, to give scope for the loftiest aims and highest energy of 
his noblest powers, to give him victory over death in the life im- 
mortal, and to realize all the highest possibilities of his being. 
This line of evidence, from the regeneration of the sinner and 
his continued Christian growth and achievement under the influ- 
ence of the indwelling Spirit, is unfolded with clearness and 
power, and the Christian reader will find it spiritually quickening 
and strengthening tv his own soul. 

This presentation of the evidence of experience is preceded by 
a lecture on “The Evidences of To-day.” In this the author 
briefly sketches and criticises the course of apologetics from the 
time of Butler and Paley, and indicates what is needed at the 
present time. Then follow two lectures on the Philosophical 
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Presuppositions necessary in considering the evidence from Chris- 
tian experience. In the first of these the necessary theistic sup- 
positions are considered, in the second the anthropological. In 
these two lectures he discusses with much ability and clearness 
several of the more important questions pertaining to the truth 
of Christian theism, which have been prominent in the thinking 
of our own time. 

The presentation of the evidence from Christian experience is 
followed by three lectures on The Verification of this Evidence, 
In the first of these he considers the necessity of a verification 
of what is known in experience by examining it in the light of 
reason and thus showing its conformity with the truths, laws, 
ideals and ends of reason ; and also the possibility of thus at- 
taining a scientific verification of the Christian experience anal- 
ogous to the verification of our experiential knowledge of the 
outward world by scientific investigation, verifying, interpreting 
and enlarging the experiential knowledge. In the second of 
these three lectures he answers the philosophical objections, and in 
the third the theological objections urged against this evidence 
from experience. 

In the ninth and tenth lectures the author considers the rela- 
tion of the evidence from Christian experience to the other evi- 
dences of Christian theism, and presents them all, in their recip- 
rocal relations and cumulative force, as constituting in unity a 
complete and irrefragable evidence of the truth of Christianity. 
In these lectures, while recognizing the ideas of the spiritual, the 
moral and the divine, arising from God’s revelation of himself in 
the universe and especially in the constitution of man, as antece- 
dent to the distinctive Christian revelation, he yet insists that 
the knowledge of God in Christian experience is essential to a 
just and complete appreciation of the evidence both of theism 
and of the revelation of God in Christ in his redemption of men 
from sin, and of the truth of the Bible as the inspired record of 
this revelation in Christ. He also considers the relation of the 
evidence in the Christian experience of the individual to the evi- 
dence in the similar Christian experience throughout the whole 
history of Christianity and in the benign effects of Christianity 
in the progress of human society. This is a sort of expansion of 
the evidence of individual Christian experience in the history of 
God’s redemptive action in the establishment and advancement 
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of his kingdom on earth. The lectures are closed with a few 
words of earnest practical advice to the students. 

The work is characterized by fresh and vigorous thought 
clearly expressed and shows the resalts of extensive reading. It 
everywhere breathes a devout, evangelical spirit. It discloses an 
open mind ready to receive whatever truth recent thought may 
have attained and whatever modifications of theological forms 
the new truth may require. It discloses also the true historical 
sense. It recognizes the development of the knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth instead of its constriction, suppression or negation. 
And it evinces a truly conservative and evangelical conception of 
God’s revelation of himself in Christ, of the Bible as its inspired 
record, and of the great truths of Christianity as they have sur- 
vived through varying forms of expressing them, and have thus 
revealed from age to age in their indestructible vital force the 
continuous presence and action of the Spirit of God in and 
through them. It is an important contribution to the theological 


thought of our time. 
SAMUEL HARRIS. 


Mr. Marrion Witcox’s NEw Novets.*—Mr. Marrion Wilcox, 
in the first novels which he published, some few years ago, 
showed an ability, by no means common, for character-sketching. 
The personages whom he introduced into his stories stand out un- 
mistakably life-like. They are original creations, unlike anything 
before described. His friends will be interested to learn that, 
during a somewhat prolonged residence in Europe, he has pub- 
lished three new novels, which bear the imprint of Messrs. Gilbert 
& Rivington, of London. 

One of these, Zhe Devil is Dead, has an interest beyond that of 
the mere story which istold. It may be considered as an attempt to 
illustrate the way in which the nature-myths of the old Scandina- 
vians had their origin. We have ourselves not entirely outgrown 
the tendency wlfich led our ancestors, in the forests of Germany, 
to personify the physical powers of Nature, and to people the 
world with gods and goddesses. It is not so very uncommon for 
people at the present day to cloth the unknown and mysterious 
with some of the elements of the supernatural. Mr. Wilcox illus- 


* The Devil is Dead.— Scenes in General Dayton’s Garden.—The Paradise in Hyde 
Park. By Marrion Witcox. Gilbert & Rivington, London. 12mo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1889. 
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trates this by a pleasantly described experience of his own, in the 
castle of Dornburg, on the banks of the river Saale in Germany. 
The mystifications with which he was there surrounded seemed 
for a time inexplicable, without referring them to the trolls of 
old mythology. The story is a very suggestive one, and apart 
from the interest which the reader takes in the scenes which are 
described, the book is valuable for its pictures of life in Germany, 
The author has caught the very spirit of the German character, 
and has succeeded in this new field, as well as he did in some of 
his earlier novels with his Spanish-Americans. 

Scenes in General Dayton’s Garden is a story of Charleston, 
South Carolina, which describes contemporary life in that city. 
Here again the characters are admirably presented. Each one 
seems almost photographed from life. If it were not for the clos- 
ing chapter, we should rank it by far the strongest of Mr. Wil- 
cox’s novels. But we must confess that the closing chapter 
surprises us. That the heroine should marry the villain of the 
story—who in this case is a selfish, intriguing, Northern carpet- 
bagger—is perhaps not so strange ; but here, Miss Dayton, whom 
the reader has learned to admire and respect, marries the man 
whom she has already discovered to be a villain, and unworthy of 
her. A noticeable feature of the story is an attempt to depict in 
Sefior Victoria the Spanish-American as a type, “ quite distinct 
from the Spaniard of Spain, and almost equally distinct from the 
Spaniard of the West Indies.” 

The Paradise in Hyde Park, notwithstanding its title, is a 
story of the Riviera,and of the people in the neighborhood of 
San Remo. It can hardly be called a novel. The book has 
more the character of a journal, which, after all it is not, by any 
means. But in a sketchy way, without anything that approaches 
a well-defined plot, Mr. Wilcox does certainly give a series of 
very clear and highly amusing and life-like character-sketches 
of the people among whom he must have spent a very pleasant. 


winter. 











